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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—a 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Friday, and thus came 
to an end a Session which has been distracted through- 
ont its whole course by the menace of foreign complications. 
Though it would be idle to deny that-the position of the 
Government has been to a certain extent weakened by the 
criticism which has been applied to it, we believe that the 
damage sustained is of a purely temporary character, and 
that next Session will see the Ministry as strong as ever. 
Various members of the Cabinet—the list would include 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Goschen, 
and Lord Salisbury—have spoken unwisely and _in- 
opportunely, but the Cabinet’s acts have not been un- 
wise. If the things actually done and the policy 
actually pursued by the Government in regard to China 
and Russia had been properly put before the country and 
properly defended, the nation could have been made to recog- 
nise—what is the trath—that its main interests have been 
protected both with vigour and discretion. Meantime, the 
latest indications point to the possibility of an understanding 
being arrived at with Russia even at the eleventh hour, under 
which Russia (if and when China falls to pieces) will get as 
her sphere of influence Northern China, we shall get the 
whole valley of the Yangtse, and France will get the pro- 
vinces in the South immediately abutting on Tonquin,—but 
not, of course, impinging on the Yangtse watershed. The 
Débats declares that France would welcome an Anglo-Russian 
arrangement on terms such as these. If that is so, Lord 
Salisbury will, we hope, find it possible “‘to do business” with 
St. Petersburg. 








Peace has substantially been agreed upon. What has 
happened is this. The American Government placed their 
terms in a Protocol, this Protocol was considered by the 
Madrid Government, and on Thursday the Prime Minister 
telegraphed to M. Cambon authorising him to sign it on 
behalf of Spain. The Protocol begins by arranging an 
armistice, and then provides in substance that the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies shall be evacuated by Spain 
and all ceded to the United States, with the exception of 
Cuba; that an island in the Ladrones group shall be ceded to 
the United States; and that the Americans shall hold the 
sity, bay, and harbour of Manilla pending the conclusion of 
a treaty determining the future control, disposition, and 
government of the Philippines. This, of course, means 
that the Philippine question shall be left open, and not 
decided till more information has been obtained and the 
popular will has been exhibited more clearly. As our readers 
know, our hope is that America will accept her responsibilities 
in the Philippines, and not leave the islands virtually derelict, 
or, still worse, allow them still to continue under Spain. We 





greatly regret that the terms of the Protocol seem to force 
the Americans to make Cuba independent. The Cubans are 
not fit for it (unless the South American form of government 
can be said to increase the prosperity and happiness of man- 
kind), and independence is certain to mean anarchy and civil 
war, under a new name. That would indeed be a lame and 
impotent conclusion to the American crusade against Spanish 
misgovernment in the West Indies. 


The Cabinet have appointed Mr. Curzon to the post of 
Governor-General of India. Mr. Curzon, who was born in 
1859, and is therefore nearly forty, has held the offices of 
Under-Secretary for India and for Foreign Affairs, and 
undoubtedly made, on the whole, a very favourable impres- 
sion on the House of Commons. Though his oratory tended 
occasionally to be a little too florid, his diligence in all 
official work in which he was concerned, his great readi- 
ness in debate, and his power of turning the edge of awkward 
questions raised by over-curious Members of the House of 
Commons, seemed to mark him out for a Parliamentary 
career. We have ventured to suggest elsewhere that these 
are not the qualities which go to make a great Governor- 
General—who, be it remembered, is a King as long as he 
holds his office—but events may, and we trust will, prove 
that we are wrong. Meantime, it is only fair to point 
out that the appointment has been received with some- 
thing very like universal satisfaction at home, and appa- 
rently the news has been received with approval in India, 
—i.e., by the chief Indian newspapers. It is not yet 
stated who is to succeed Mr. Curzon at the Foreign Office. 


On Monday the House of Lords gave another example of the 
good sense and statesmanship with which their ultimate conduct 
has in the present generation always been governed. By a 
majority of 10 (55 to 45) they agreed to allow the conscience 
clause to stand part of the Vaccination Bill, as desired by the 
Commons. Lord Salisbury’s speech showed how well he knows 
the nature of the assembly which he leads. He had no more 
menaced the Lords when he said that the Bill would be lost if 
they insisted on striking out Clause 2 than a weather forecast 
menaces one with rain. Some noble Lords seemed to think 
that the Government would be eager to introduce a new 
Vaccination Bill, but Governments were not anxious to touch 
measures which raised a conflict between the two Houses. 
The conscientious objector was not the important person- 
“ What we really have to deal with is the action of local 
authorities, and it is nowa matter of experience that a fourth, 
I think, of the local authorities of the country decline to pro- 
mote and work this law.” But you have no power over the 
local authorities. You cannot say, “ Let us vindicate the law 
and send them to prison.” They are the masters in this 
matter. You can recast the whole system, and carry out 
vaccination by a decree from Whitehall; but apart from all 
other difficulties, that means an entirely new Bill and a very 
formidable contest in Parliament. But if the conscientious 
objector is protected there is good reason to suppose that the 
local authorities will do their work far better than they do it 
now. That is also our hope, but no doubt the Government 
have taken a grave responsibility on their shoulders. If 
vaccination goes down instead of going up under the new 
Bill the country will be justly indignant. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Davitt raised 
the question of Irish distress and its constant recurrence in 
the West. During the century Irish distress had cost 
the country from eight to ten millions. He urged the 
Leader of the House to provide some remedy for this state of 
things. “ He appealed to him earnestly that he would, during 
the Recess, think this matter out, and that he would en- 
deavour to complete the monument the foundation of which 
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the right hon. gentleman laid in 1891.” Mr. Balfour had, 
naturally, no panacea to suggest; but in the course of a 
thoughtful and most sympathetic speech he pointed out that 
the chief hope lay in adding to the variety of industries 
in which the people were engaged, and still more in increasing 
the size of the holdings. That is, of course, the rock-bed of 
the question. Ifa holding is too small to support a family 
except in a good year, every bad year—and bad years are 
almost as numerous as good ones—will produce distress. 
Mr. Balfour agreed heartily with Mr, Davitt that the 
great thing was to prevent the necessity for appeals for ex- 
ternal help, which could only cause demoralisation. That is, 
of course, true; but how is it to be accomplished when a 
population is trying to live in a place which is not fit to 
support human life ? 


On Wednesday the second reading of the Appropriation 
Bill gave occasion for a full-dress debate on the Far Eastern 
policy of the Government. Sir Charles Dilke opened the 
discussion in a somewhat inconclusive speech. His chief 
point was to dwell upon the inconsistency of the Government, 
at one and the same time supporting the policy of the “open 
door” and the policy of “spheres of influence.” “On the 
whole, he could not but fear that the situation would develop 
in a very short time into this state of things, that China 
would take her place by the side of Turkey and Persia as one 
of the chain of protected Empires which surround Russia.” 
Though it is not the fashion just now for Unionist Members 
to suppart the Government, Captain Bethell had the courage 
of his opinions, and in a very sensible and moderate speech 
appealed to the House not to make too great a bogey 
out of Russia. Sir Thomas Sutherland, who, as chair- 
man of the Peninsular and Oriental, speaks with autho- 
rity, was not disposed to take a very pessimistic view of the 
situation. “He also looked upon it as an enormous boon 
that we had been able to extend the Colony of Hong-kong to 
so great an extent. He was quite sure that in the course of a 
few years there would be established there one of the greatest 
manufacturing centres in the world.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s contribution to the debate is one 
which it is difficult to deal with patiently. He is evidently at 
heart on the right side in regard to our policy in China, 
but at the same time he cannot resist the opportunity of 
attacking a Government which is not being supported by its 
own friends. As Mr. Balfour remarked, one-half of Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech was at variance with the other 
half. In the first half he in effect added colour to the charges 
that the Government were not doing the best for the national 
interests or standing up sufficiently to our rivals. In his 
peroration he took the old-fashioned Liberal and anti-Jingo 
line. The Government ought to come to a friendly under- 
standing with Russia. This maxim was characteristically 
driven home by a quotation from Sir William Harcourt’s old 
idol, Lord Beaconsfield, who said: “India is not to be 
defended upon the frontiers of India. It is to be defended in 
London.” He meant that “ the defence of the great interests of 
the nation is to be made by direct communication between the 
representatives of these great peoples. My opinion is that 
this question is to be settled, not by the squabbles of Ambas- 
sadors at Pekin, but by the intervention of the Foreign 
Offices in London and St. Petersburg.” 


Mr. Balfour’s speech winding up the debate, thoughit con- 
tained much that was sound and true, was, on the whole, 
somewhat disappointing,—probably because the present stage 
of the Government’s action, which we described last week as 
a transition stage between the open door and spheres of 
influence, though it may be wise and effective in practice, 
cannot be easily defended in debate. His best point was 
perhaps a condemnation of the policy of the dog in the 
manger as applied to commerce. The fact that countries 
which used not to manufacture and export now do so does not 
necessarily mean a diminution in our industries. [Mr. Bal- 
four might have gone further, and said that if nations 
grow rich which were not rich before they are sure to become 
customers of England.| The Government, urged Mr. Balfour, 
in opposition to Sir Charles Dilke, are not responsible for the 
growth of the Russian Empire along Northern China, a growth 
which made her the nearest military Power to Pekin. “ What- 
ever may be the legitimate consequences of these facts, those 


consequences must be endured.” Mr. Balfour next turned te 
insist upon a distinction which exists between the importation 
of goods into China on terms of equal treatment and the 
question of concessions,—though it was apparently a distinc. 
tion too fine for the House of Commons. All that the “open 
door” meant was equal treatment, and that had practically 
been maintained. Concessions, of course, must be made tc 
one person or set of persons, and so, therefore, there could 
not be absolute equality of treatment to the different 
nationalities. England, however, was getting her fair share 
of the concessions. Mr. Balfour ended by a very spirited 
and well-deserved exposure of Sir William Harcourt’s plan 
of making Jingo speeches with peace-at-any-price perorations, 
Sir William Harconrt is, in fact, like the American politician 
who was in favour of a Prohibition Bill but “agin” enforcing 
it. This is, apparently, Sir William Harcourt’s position. He 
wants to “ bounce” Russia by telling her that he cannot fight 
her, and would not if he could. It does not, we must confess, 
sound a very hopeful plan. 


On the whole, the debate was satisfactory, for it shows that 
the Government are not going to be bullied into adopting in 
regard to Russia a necessarily feeble and ineffective attempt 
to play the dog in the manger all over China. Our only real 
disappointment in regard to the debate was Mr. Balfour's 
failure to adopt a more definite line as to the Yangtse Valley. 
We are not the least concerned as to the rather flabby form 
of words extorted from the Tsungli Yamen in regard to our 
position in the Yangtse, but we wish that the Government 
would take some more active steps to earmark that stupendous 
valley as ours. There is no reason to forbid foreign syndicates 
to build railways in our sphere. On the contrary, they should 
be welcomed like all other capitalists. At the same time, 
our Government should do some or all of the following 
things, on the principle that a title is only perfect after 
entry, actual or symbolical :—(1) Survey the chief waterways; 
(2) appoint more Consuls; (3) send a surveying expedition 
from Burmab, or, better still, from India, through Thibet, to 
meet at, say, Chungking an expedition passing up the river; 
(4) lend British officers to organise, not Imperial Chinese 
troops, but a local half-military and half-police force, in the 
chief Yangtse provinces. By such means as these we can 
effectually make the whole world understand that though we 
will encourage all people who care to do so to develop the 
Yangtse Valley, we have in it “a vested remainder” from 
the sea to the head-waters of the river on the Thibetan plateau. 


Wednesday’s papers contain accounts of a battle fought 
outside Manilla on July 3lst amid a raging typhoon. While 
the rain was coming down in torrents three thousand 
Spaniards, according to the telegram in the Daily Chronicle, 
made a desperate effort to rush the American camp. The 
American troops, however, fought with the splendid courage 
they have displayed throughout the war. The enemy forced 
their way right into the trenches held by the Pennsylvania 
Regiment, but reinforcements soon came up, and the 
Americans then charged the Spaniards, and for a time there 
was a fierce struggle at close quarters, but ultimately the 
Americans drove off their assailants. The Spanish loss is 
put as high as three hundred and eighty killed and nine 
hundred wounded. Only ten Americans were killed and 
forty-six wounded. Probably the importance of the engage- 
ment has been exaggerated, but all the reports agree in 
praising the excellent behaviour of the United States troops. 
Speaking of the American troops at Manilla in a previous 
action, the Times’ correspondent says :—“ Personally, I was 
impressed by the nonchalant demeanour of the Americans. 
The fighting lines were like high-spirited youths picnicking, 
while groups lying in the second line were playing cards.” 
But there is, of course, nothing surprising in the gallantry 
shown by the American soldiers. One expected to find them 
brave and light-hearted, but exceedingly badly equipped and 
pedantically controlled by the Washington War Department, 
and this is exactly what has been the case throughout the war. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce have taken ar 
original and, as we believe, a wise step. They have com- 
missioned Lord Charles Beresford, who has obtained the 
consent of the Admiralty, to visit China this autumn, and 
report on the future prospects of our trade and commerce, and 





particularly the safe employment of British capital. Lord 
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Charles Beresford, though he has exhibited a most praise- 
worthy tenacity in his endeavours to force successive Govern- 
ments to give us an efficient Fleet, has never shown himself a 
Jingo enragé, and if his Report is unconventional in language, 
it is pretty sure to be shrewd and practical in its main con- 
clusions. As becomes a sailor, Lord Charles will doubtless 
form definite views as to the navigation of Chinese inland 
waters, a subject of the utmost moment to our traders. The 
Associated Chambers have shown their good sense in choosing 
a commissioner who has no proclivities or prejudices in regard 
toany particular trade, and whose recommendations will there- 
fore be quite unbiassed. Lord Charles starts on August 25th, 
and if he remains away till the first week of next Session he 
sill get some six months in which toconduct his investigations. 


It is stated that the Select Committee on the Telephone 
Service have agreed by a majority to recommend that the 
Post Office shall grant licenses to municipalities on the same 
terms as it does to the National Telephone Company,—that is 
to say, 10 per cent. of the rentals charged to customers. A 
maximum and minimum rate will be fixed by the Post Office. 
The decision seems to us eminently wise and practical. The 
telephone exchange service being in its nature essentially 
local, and not involving any very large staff or plant, is a 
service welf suited to be in municipal hands. Municipalities 
cannot always be trusted to be discreet and economical 
when they are employers on a large scale, but to the owner- 
ship of telephone-wires little objection can be taken. On 
the other hand, to let the telephones get into the hands of a 
great corporation unrestrained by any effective competition 
would be a serious mistake. As far as possible, the State 
should prevent the creation of monopoly companies. When 
a monopoly is a physical necessity it should be in public 
hands. 


Ata meeting of the Dablin Municipal Council held on Monday 
a letter was read from the Gladstone Memorial Committee ask- 
ing the support of the Corporation for the erection of a statue 
of Mr. Gladstone in Dublin, similar to those proposed to be 
erected in London and Edinburgh. Upon this Councillor Sher- 
lock( Nationalist) proposed that ‘‘ This Corporation of Dublinare 
strongly of opinion that no statue should be erected in Dublin 
in honour of any Englishman until at least the Irish people 
have raised a fitting one to the memory of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, as a testimony of their gratitude for the imperishable 
services rendered by him in furthering the Irish national 
cause.” Councillor Thornton (Unionist), who supported this 
resolution, declared that while they all strongly admired Mr. 
Gladstone, “it could not be forgotten that he had laid a heavy 
hand on both Irish Unionists and Nationalists.” The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously, amid cheers. No wonder the 
Westminster Gazette exclaims: “The Irish make it very hard 
for us,’—meaning, of course, by “us” the English Home- 
rulers. Yet, as it reminds its readers, Mr. Sexton declared in 
1886 that Mr. Gladstone would have a statue in the Irish 
Houses of Parliament. Statues seem destined to be terrible 
stumbling-blocks for the aHiance. It will be remembered 
that the proposal to erect a statue to Cromwell, which had 
to be abandoned at the request, or something more, of the 
Nationalists, was the first rift in the “ union of hearts.” Could 
not Lord Rosebery come forward again and himself erect a 
statue of Mr. Gladstone in Belfast? ‘l'hat would complete 
the comedy in marble. 


The army for Khartoum is being rapidly concentrated at 
the fort on the Atbara. All the British troops have arrived, 
including the Guards battalion (Grenadiers) and the 37th 
Field Battery with its 5in. howitzers. These guns fire 
Lyndite high explosive shells, and great things are expected 
from the effects of their fire when they are used, as they will 
be, to shell the defences of Omdurman. The Daily Mail 
correspondent at the front gives in Wednesday’s issue some 
very curious information as to the march of the transport 
camels, which marched a thousand miles from Assiout 
without a day’s halt. “Only one camel died. This is pro- 
bably an unprecedented record, and is attributed to the new 
sun-hood devised by the principal veterinary surgeon of the 
Egyptian Army. The camel that died was not wearing its 
hat.” Previous telegrams have stated that the flotilla of 
gunboats and barges has already been concentrated at the 
mouth of the Atbara ready to take up the food and other 
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supplies. Apparently the army will partly march along the 
bank and partly depend upon the flotilla. The Sirdar, how- 
ever, like a wise man, keeps his own counsel as to all arrange- 
ments, and tells no one when, or how, he means to begin his 
advance. 


Admiral Sampson’s Report of the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet off Santiago, published in Tuesday’s Times, is 
a most interesting document, and, though it does not draw 
any definite morals from the events described, it gives plenty 
of ground on which the naval experts can doso. The method 
of escape adopted by the Spaniards—i.e., “all steering in the 
same direction and formation”—removed, as Admiral Samp- 
son says, all tactical doubts or difficulties, and made plain the 
duty of the United States vessels,—‘ to close in immediately, 
engage, and pursue.” In our lay opinion, the supreme 
importance of quick and well aimed gun-fire is the great 
lesson of the fight. After recounting that they had only one 
man killed, and that little injury was done to their ships, 
Admiral Sampson goes on:—‘‘It is difficult to explain this 
immunity from loss of life or injury to ships in a combat 
with modern vessels of the best type; but Spanish gunnery 
is poor at the best, and the superior weight and accuracy of 
our fire speedily drove the men from their guns and silenced 
their fire. This is borne out by the statements of prisoners 
and by observation.” It also appears that far more damage 
was done by the American quick-firing guns of small calibre 
than by the great guns. The latter were responsible for very 
little of the damage done. It was the medium-sized quick- 
firing guns that did the real work in the present case. That 
does not, of course, prove that great guns are no good, but it 
is a fact to be carefully noted. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Mail gives in 
Tuesday’s issue a very curious account of some experi- 
ments made during the last German mancuvres, on 
the value of sugar as food. Ten men were subjected 
to the sugar diet, while another ten received exactly 
the same rations as the rest of the army. The men 
chosen for the special diet were weak corporeally. Accord- 
ing to the official report, the weight of the sugar men 
increased during the mancuvres more than that of the men 
on the ordinary ration. ‘It was proved that during long 
marches the feelings of hunger could be kept down for a 
longer time by the use of sugar, that the sugar people suffered 
less from thirst than the others, and that a few pieces of 
sugar sufficed to still thirst for a considerable time. It was 
also observed that symptoms of exhaustion or of sunstroke 
were quickly overcome by a small ration of sugar.” The 
authorities now recommend that sugar be considered a 
regular article of soldiers’ food, and that, above all, soldiers 
on the march should have a supply of it. All schoolboys will 
be delighted with this vindication of their favourite food, but 
it will be no surprise to the medical profession here, who 
recognise what cheap sugar has done for our poorer classes. 


The United Service Magazine for August has an article on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, which is worthy of attention at the 
present moment. People here talk glibly of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway being ready in four or five years, of Russia then being 
able to “pour troops” into Manchuria, and generally as if the 
railway, when made, would make it as easy to move great bodies 
of men from St. Petersburg to Port Arthur as from London to 
Aberdeen. As a matter of fact, the unaccomplished engineer- 
ing difficulties are very great, and when theyare got over Russia 
will only have a single line, far more useful for carrying 
mail-bags than large armies. As the writer of the article, 
Colonel De la Poer Beresford, very truly says : “ The civilian 
mind is, perhaps, somewhat inclined to run riot over the 
facilities for transport of troops which it [the Trans-Siberian 
line] will provide.” As he points out, though the Germans 
had the well-laid French lines at their disposition, the 
authorities in 1870 often found it more convenient to send 
troops byroad. The truth is, there never was a greater bogey 
than the Trans-Siberian Railway. The notion that it would 
be wise to go to war with Russia “ while there is yet time,” and 
before this terrible instrument of war is completed, is utterly 
preposterous. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 1103. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW INDIAN VICEROY. 


| igs appointing Mr. Curzon Viceroy the Government 
have taken upon themselves a great responsibility. 
It may be that the appointment will turn out a most 
successful one, and that India and England will both 
benefit by the selection which has been made to fill the 
greatest post under the British Crown. We do not blame 
Lord Salisbury and the Cabinet for choosing a young man 
or a man who is comparatively untried, for the defect of 
“staleness ” from which the middle-aged politician is so 
liable to suffer is quite as bad as rawness and immaturity. 
Lord Dalhousie was both young and untried when he 
landed in India, and yet he proved one of the greatest of 
Viceroys. It is not, then, because of his youth or 
his lack of experience that we doubt the wisdom of 
the appointment, but rather because, in our opinion, 
Mr. Curzon has the wrong kind of ability and the 
wrong sort of experience,—a far worse thing than 
no experience. The kind of ability that is wanted in 
a Viceroy is strength of character and force of will 
coupled with a certain originality and openness of mind. 
A Viceroy is asked to make a dozen decisions a day on 
questions of policy which involve, or at any rate seem 
to involve, the higher statecraft. As a rule he is perfectly 
safe in taking the advice thereon of his regular 
counsellors. The great machine, that is, can best decide 
for itself how it should do its work. Every now and 
then, however, some question turns up which it is of real 
importance should be settled by a clear and unprejudiced 
mind,—a mind which is not confused by the love of 
details, “awed by rumour,” or prejudiced by an airy self- 
confidence, a mind which acts fearlessly and without any 
thought of personal consequences. What is wanted, in 
fact, is the will that can give the proper direction to the 
machine, can exercise a controlling influence, and can set 
up and maintain in place one or two plain principles. The 
heads of the Indian Bureaucracy (on the whole the most 
skilled, the most perfect, the most enlightened, and the 
most efficient administrative machine that the world has 
ever seen) are entirely competent to advise a Viceroy on 
all the questions of detail great and small with which 
he has to deal. They understand their engine perfectly, 
know every wheel and cog, and not only need no 
help to handle it, but are rather impeded than assisted 
by any assistance as regards details. It is not, how- 
ever, their business, nor have they as a rule the ability— 
it has been carefully trained out of most of them—to 
supply the directing skill. When they come to cross- 
roads they want to be told which to take and which to 
avoid. But, as we have said, the best man for choosing 
the right direction is the man with the fresh, unprejudiced, 
original mind, who does not in the least want to have his 
own way about details or minor points, but who can 
keep his whole attention fixed on the main object 
which he desires to carry out. Lord Cromer may be 
taken as an exact illustration of what we mean. He is 
the ideal Viceroy. No doubt he happens to have a great 
natural faculty for finance ; but it is not this gift which 
has made him succeed in Egypt in the way he has 
succeeded. Rather it is due to the fact that he has a 
clear and original mind, and a knowledge of what he 
wants. But mark, he has never wanted to make a 
success Over any one point, or to score here or there in 
order to show his skill and capacity. He has wanted 
to win in the end, not that people at any particular 
moment should say that he has got the better of his 
opponents. It would not, of course, be the least fair to 
speak as if Mr. Curzon ought not to be Viceroy because 
he has not Lord Cromer’s supreme gifts in the art of 
government. We do, however, feel very strongly that he 
does not possess, or at any rate has not shown, the 
general characteristics we have described above. He is 
undoubtedly a man of great ability of a sort, but it is 
much more the sort that is required at Westminster 
than at Calcutta and Simla. Mr. Curzon is an excellent 
public speaker, and though his more sensitive hearers 
sometimes endure with difficulty a certain note of florid- 
ness and self-assertion, it cannot be doubted that the House 
of Commons is extremely well pleased with his speaking, and 
that his influence with that Assembly is very consider- 
able. But then, unfortunately, the last thing wanted from 





a Viceroy is polished oratory. The able and over-critical 
men who form the Viceroy’s Council hate nothing more 
than being harangued, and would far rather that their 
chief spoke to them with the bluntness of Bismarckian 
phraseology than with the very best Treasury-Bench manner, 
Mr. Curzon is also a man of enormous diligence, and with 
a great gift for co-ordinating and arranging facts and 
figures. But this, again, is a gift which is at a discount 
at Calcutta. India has a surplusage of facts collected 
and tabulated by clever men. A Viceroy given to the 
mastery of facts in detail is but one able and highly 
trained official the more in a country which wants not 
more officials, but more men who act on common-sense 
instincts rather than on “a careful and comprehensive view 
of all the facts of the problem.” Lastly, Mr. Curzon 
is a man who by temperament (unless we are much mis- 
taken by his “ public form ’’) is inclined to ambition, and 
who is delighted by personal victories. He takes pleasure, 
that is, in being visibly the instrument by which a great 
service is done to his country. Some men, as long as the 
thing is done, care little whether the public recognise the 
hand. Others cannot resist the temptation towards a 
personal triumph, and not only like to know themselves 
to be the authors of great deeds, but like the public to 
know it also and to acclaim their merits. We do not foz 
a moment suggest that there is anything to be mercilessly 
condemned in those who desire visible triumphs, but, on 
the whole, we think that this temperament is far more 
suited to Parliament than to the Viceroyalty. The 
Viceroy accomplishes most who is quite prepared to keep 
in the background and to seem King Log. As long as 
he is King Stork, gets his way, and sees his policy pre- 
vail and succeed, he does not in the least mind it 
being said that all his successes are due to his Council. 
This frame of mind enables a Viceroy to get far better 
work out of the Indian Bureaucracy, and also to a great 
extent paralyses criticism at home. The Viceroy, who 
works behind the official veil, and is not always wanting 
to bow acknowledgments to his applauders, is in far less 
danger of being attacked here as “a prancing proconsul ” 
or “an oppressive satrap,” or described by any of the 
other silly phrases which are the stock-in-trade of the dema- 
gogical critics of the Indian Government. The Governor- 
General of India should appear to be almost a consti- 
tutional Monarch, though in reality he acts as if he were 
King of Prussia. If Mr. Curzon’s temperament and 
special kind of political ability do not fit him for the 
post of Viceroy, still less does his training in the House 
of Commons and in the offices he has held. He has twice 
held the office of Under-Secretary,—once at the India 
Office, and now for some four years he has been at the 
Foreign Office. But being an Under-Secretary for so 
many years, though it may fit a man for Cabinet office, 
does not fit him for the direct government of men. An 
Under-Secretary in the Commons, with his chief in 
the Lords, is apt to become a sort of political advocate. 
He is always speaking from a brief, and defending a 
policy which he has had little or no hand in shaping. A 
little of this does not affect a man, but five or six years 
of it cannot help influencing his disposition. No doubt it 
tends to make him a very expert Parliamentarian, and may 
very likely be the best possible training for the Cabinet, and 
for the leadership of the House, but it cannot be said to 
teach the qualities which go to make a great Viceroy. A 
man who makes House of Commons scores and House of 
Commons points every evening in the Session is apt to get 
the notion that the House of Commons victories signify 
a great deal more than they do, and to repose too implicit a 
belief in the dictum of the great Parliamentary magician, 
—‘With words we govern men.” Very possibly My. 
Curzon was developing into a great House of Commons 
leader, but that was a reason for keeping him in the 
Commons, not for sending him to India. One does not 
train a dog to hunt hares and then put him to guard the 
house. Assuredly in that ideal world where there is a 
place for everything and everything is in its place, Mr. 
Curzon will not be found in Government House. 


We must presume, then, that the appointment is in reality 
due to that remarkable belief in House of Commons abilities 
which English politicians always feel. It is said that at the 
time of the Canada Rebellion, when our politicians were 
deeply perturbed at the thought that we should very 
possibly lose Canada, as Spain had just lost her American 
Empire, the Prime Minister of the day went in his 
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dire difficulty to the Speaker and tried to persuade him to go 
out to Quebec as Governor-General. He had always obeyed 
the Speaker himself, he had always seen the body which he 
thought most of in the world—the House of Commons— 
obey the Speaker, and he cculd not believe that the 
Canadian rebels would not be affected by the same 
impulse. Surely all disorder and riot must cease if 
only the Speaker could be imported to put it down. In 
the same way, we must suppose that the present Cabinet, 
perceiving Mr. Curzon’s successes in the House of Com- 
mons, and noting how excellent a position he had attained 
there, concluded that he would be sure to do well in India. 
A man who could succeed there would be able to succeed 
anywhere. That was doubtless their thought, and perhaps 
it was not an unnatural one for men to whom the House 
of Commons seems the source of all power. We only 
hope the Cabinet will not be disappointed with its choice, 
and that Mr. Curzon will utterly confound and bring to 
nought all our objections. If he does, none will be better 
pleased than we shall. He has certainly a great oppor- 
tunity before him if he knows how to use it. If he solves 
the currency question, brings English capital into India 
—a prime necessity—and, in spite of his previous 
declarations, treats the Frontier question with sobriety 
and wisdom, Mr. Curzon may make for himself a great 
name in Indian history. India never needed more than 
she does now wise and firm ruling. Let us trust that she 
will get it from the man into whose hands the Cabinet 
have committed the destinies of three bundred million 
people. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE VACCINATION 
BILL. 


; ie House of Lords acted in complete conformity 
with its true function in the Constitution when 
it decided not to insist on its amendment to the 
Vaccination Bill, and so allowed the Bill to pass. 
Those who argue that it was not loyal to its best 
traditions, and that it has failed in a public duty, 
make a capital error as to the proper place of 
the Peers in our Constitution. The duty of the 
House of Lords is to act as the guardian of the 
Constitution. Its business is not to attempt to stand 
in the way of the popular will, or to exercise a con- 
current, or in any sense equal, right of legislation with 
the Commons, but merely to see that it is the will of the 
people that is carried out, and not something which pro- 
fesses to be the will of the people, but is in reality nothing 
but the will of the majority in a House of Commons that 
has received no clear mandate from the country on the point 
in question. The House of Lords cannot now profess to 
make the laws of the nation, but it can, and does, prevent 
vast changes being made in the Constitution by a snap 
vote or a scratch majority. It does for the British Con- 
stitution what a written document, unalterableexcept under 
certain special conditions, does for other forms of govern- 
ment. But for it the whole of our laws and Jiberties 
would lie at the mercy of any man who could get control 
of the House of Commons for twenty-four hours. It con- 
siders all legislation, and though in practice it seldom 
ventures to make changes, it is able to insist on a 
reference to the country if it holds that a great and far- 
reaching revolution is being made without the electors being 
really aware of what is happening. In fact, it views 
the laws sent up to it in the light of this question, 
“ Ought this law, if not amended, to be rejected until it 
has been referred to the nation with the demand, ‘ Is it 
your pleasure that this Bill shall become law?’” The 
House of Lords is, in a word, an old servant who has 
passed out of active employment, but still holds one very 
important office in the national household. The master 
has said to him in effect :—‘ You are past very active work, 
and I do not expect you to take any great share in the 
regular routine of law-making. That must, as a rule, be 
left, like all the accounts, to my younger servants. I 
should like you, however, to keep an eye upon them, and 
if you notice something being done which appears to you 
quite contrary to my wishes and to sound management, I 
want you to stop it until I have been asked whether I 
really want it carried out. Of course you must not always 
be worrying me with such questions, nor do I want you to 
refer things back to me merely because you do not like 
them yourself. I only want to be appealed to when 
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you feel reasonably sure that I shall object to what is 
proposed.’ 

As we have said, the House of Lords appears to us 
to have acted of late years upon this view of its functions, 
and this, in our opinion, is the true, and indeed the only, 
view consistent with the most recent developments of the 
Constitution. Take the action of the Lords in respect of 
the Home-rule Bill and of the Vaccination Bill. The 
decision was in both cases guided by a proper understand- 
ing of the situation. The Home-rule Bill involved a most 
momentous revolution in the Constitution. It was passed 
by anarrow majority, and it could not possibly be said that 
the country had given a mandate for the passage of any 
such measure. The retention of the Irish Members for all 
purposes was a proposal of the most momentous import- 
ance, but it was one on which the electors had never been 
consulted. Under these circumstances, the House of 
Lords very properly declared that it was impossible to 
pass the Bill unless the country was definitely appealed to. 
The Government of the day did not dare to consult the 
electors, the Bill therefore fell through, and the House of 
Lords was abundantly justified. When, however, the 
House of Lords came to consider the Vaccination Bill the 
issue was seen to be totally different. In the first place, the 
Bill was not a great constitutional revolution, but rather 
a piece of administration,—such as in most countries 
would hardly be called an act of legislation. Next, the 
House of Lords asa body admittedly agreed with, and 
approved of, the greater part of the Bill. There was only 
one clause to which it took objection, and this clause was, 
as we have said, of an administrative kind. Again, this 
clause was not supported in the House of Commons by 
any one party, but, rightly or wrongly, by members of both 
parties. In the country, tuo, there were no obvious 
signs that the electors strongly desired to express an 
opinion on the Bill before it became law. This being the 
case, the House of Lords felt instinctively that if it insisted 
on throwing out the Bill it would be taking a grave re- 
sponsibility in regard to the administration of the 
country. But since it is the House of Commons who 
now appoint the Administration, and who find the money 
for its maintenance, the House of Lords is naturally 
most chary of interfering in administrative acts. Practi- 
cally, the Government were saying to the country :—‘ The 
present Vaccination Laws are most defective and lead to 
great trouble and confusion. We find it necessary to 
alter and amend them, and we propose to do so in a 
certain way, which we are convinced is the right way.’ 
For the Lords to have said in answer to that proposal, 
‘You shall not alter the Vaccination Laws at ali unless 
you alter them in our way,’ would have been to have 
taken a very heavy responsibility. It was much wiser, 
and more consistent with the true view of the Constitution, 
for the Lords to say, as in fact they have said:—‘ You are 
taking what is, we believe, a wrong course, but since the 
responsibility is yours, not ours, and since the matter 
is not one of the kind over which we care to evoke a 
reference to the country at large, you must have your way. 
If, however, evil comes of the experiment, the blame 
must rest on the shoulders of the Executive, not 
of the House of Lords.’ We admit, of course, that 
the line between laws on which the House of Lords has a 
right to insist upon appeal to the country before they are 
carried into law, and those in regard to which it can only 
revise, advise, and protest, is a very difficult line to draw in 
theory. In practice we believe that there will be no great 
trouble about the matter. Instiact always counts for more 
than logic in politics, and instinct will always tell the 
Peers when they ought, and when they ought not, to insist 
that their view of a particular law shall prevail. Instinct 
served them perfectly in the cases of Home-rule and of 
Vaccination, and taught them to despise the foolish people 
who declared that they would lose the respect of the 
country if they yielded on the Vaccination Bill. That is 
sheer nonsense. The way to keep the respect of 
Englishmen is to know when to yield and when to stand 
firm. 

A word may be said as to the accusation that the Peers 
only throw out Bills when the Liberals are in office, and 
that therefore they are a mere party machine. In our 
opinion, that taunt is one which need not trouble the 
Lords. As long as the Peers do their duty, and see to 
it that Parliament does not legislate on matters involving 
great constitutional changes, unless it is certain that the 
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country as a whole desires the change, they can afford to 
smile at the accusation that they are a Tory Caucus. The 
function of the Lords is to secure to the electors an 
ultimate right of veto over legislation of great importance, 
and of this right no reasonable man desires to deprive 


them. 





PROFESSOR MOMMSEN ON AUSTRIA. 


i Neue Freie Presse of Vienna has published an 
interesting interview with Professor Mommsen, in 
which, after some remarks about the character and policy 
of Prince Bismarck, the veteran historian turns to the 
vexed question of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and its 
future. The subject was suggested by Prince Bismarck’s 
achievement of the Austro-German Alliance which led to 
the Dreibund, and which may be regarded as being the 
most important of the later Bismarckian developments in 
foreign policy. That the Dreibund at the present moment 
exists more on paper than in reality, and that it has so 
existed ever since the collapse of Italy’s African campaign, 
scarcely admits of a doubt, though Professor Mommsen 
speaks of it as a still existing fact. But, he goes on to 
say, the Dreibund cannot continue to be a fact if the pro- 
cess of converting Austria into a Slav State be continued, 
—the process, i.e, of which the Languages decree in 
Bohemia was one of the outward expressions. This pro- 
cess would result in an Austria which would be an ally of 
France, and it would be in unison with France in trying to 
trample upon Germany. Such a process would seem, 
according to Professor Mommsen, to lead to an irresistible 
Triple Alliance of Russia, France, and Austria. But, he 
continues, the German people need not fear that Alliance, 
since the Russian Empire would be the predominant 
partner, and it would be likely to protect Germany from 
any vicious assault on the part of France. Such are the 
speculations of the greatest living historian, whose life 
has been mainly spent in the study of large political 
schemes, as to the future of Europe,—a great Franco- 
Slavonic union, with the Teuton outside, and yet not 
seriously threatened by such a union, because, it seems, 
Russia and Germany would find it to their common 
interest not to quarrel. 

We have always asserted in the Spectator, and shall 
continue to assert, that the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
will not break up, at least not within any period of 
time in which the present generation can take an in- 
terest. We hold that, as things are, the best interests 
both of Europe as a whole and of the populations which 
inhabit the Dual Monarchy are served by the continuance 
of Austria as a solid European factor. We do not see 
what either Germans, Magyars, or Slavs have to gain by 
the collapse of the Austrian structure, and we do see that 
the two former peoples have everything to lose. We start, 
therefore, with the belief that present arrangements, 
curiously as they have come into being and “ artificial” 
as they may seem, are really for the best. But we can- 
not, of course, fail to recognise the growth of the Slavic 
population in the Empire, and the problems which it has 
forced on the Government. The Slavic Particularism of 
Bohemia led to the Languages ordinance, and that in turn 
led to the German protest, which resulted in the absolute 
chaos in the Reichsrath, which has led naturally to a 
more completely expressed absolutism. We do not 
ignore, therefore, the immense difficulties which have 
resulted from the growth of Slavonic feeling as well 
as Slavonic population in Austria. But Professor 
Mommsen appears to think little of the elaborate 
constitutional arrangements by which the difficult 
questions inevitably arising out of this antagonism of 
races can be adjusted. He seems to see a great State 
growing more and more Slav, and, consequently, such a 
friction resulting between not only German and Slav, but 
Magyar and Slav, as shall convert Austria into as purely 
a Slavonic State as Russia, by compelling the German 
section to take their exodus from the Empire, and 
presumably, to cast in their lot with the North Germans. 
At least, such appears to us to be the only meaning to be 
attached to his observations. 

Now, we still doubt any such forecast, for reasons 
which we have stated before, but which are worth stating 
again, They are not mere idle matters, but vitally 
relate themselves to the general condition of Europe and 
the peaceful prospect of its future. Austria will become 





more Slav, it is said, and of course that fact cannot be 
denied. Its policy will, therefore, be dominated by the 
Slavs, and will be directed to co-operation with the French 
and Russian Powers. But does this follow necessarily ? 
Prince Bismarck certainly did not think so when he 
advised Austria to push eastward, else he would never 
have deemed an Austro-German Alliance possible. If 
Austria were governed by pure and rigid democracy, and 
if Panslavism were the unquestioned, all-pervading belief 
of every Slav, the supposed effect might follow. But 
Austria is governed by a very elaborate Constitution, 
administered by a Government which in foreign affairs 
is entirely unfettered by the popular vote, and that 
Constitution is expressly directed to providing for the 
balancing of the just interests of different races. So long 
as that just balance is maintained, the real question ig 
whether any of the parties to the contract have any 
reason to desire to see it annulled. We hold that they 
have not, and we think this can easily be shown. The 
German element is exasperated by the recognition of 
Slavic predominance in Bohemia. But what can the 
German population possibly gain by leaving the Empire? 
First, they would hasten the very process Professor 
Mommsen looks forward to, and so would make against 
Teutonic influence in Europe. Secondly, they must 
either remain a small and isolated factor, or they must 
enter the German Empire. But a mere Austrian 
Grand Duchy with its Southern appendages would 
surely be the most contemptible ending of the great 
career of the Hapsburgs, so contemptible that it is 
impossible to think of. As to the Pan-Germanic union 
which would correspond to the Pan-Slavonic aspiration, 
does either party desire it? The impossibility of recon- 
ciling the pretensions of Austria and Prussia was the 
cause of the failure of the Liberals of 1848 to secure 
German unity. Does Austria desire absorption into an 
Empire ruled by the Prussian King and permeated by the 
Prussian spirit? Does Prussia desire the addition of 
millions of Catholics to swell the Centre party and enable 
it to dictate the course of the Reichstag? Is there really 
any common feeling between pleasant, easy-going Vienna 
and strenuous, upstart Berlin? And what of the wedge 
of Bohemia lying between Austria and Saxony? If she 
goes with the Slav Empire, she cuts the proposed German 
Empire in two; if she goes with Germany, she introduces 
not only an additional Catholic element, but an alien 
race inconsistent with the very hypothesis of a Pan- 
Germanism. 

Such being the problem as regards Austria, what is 
that which concerns Hungary? What have the proud 
but liberty-loving Magyars to gain from a break-up? 
What but the loss of most that was gained in 1867, and 
a merging of their country and their national idea in the 
sea of Slavonic domination? The truth is, in spite of 
their bitter rivalries and undisguised dislike, it is to the 
interest of German to stand by Magyar and Magyar by 
German. That is to say, it is to the interest of both to 
maintain in its general outline a political scheme which is 
just to both, which maintains the ancient reich at Vienna, 
and which yet, at the same time, acknowledges freely the 
liberty and autonomy of Hungary. The real question is, 
therefore, the solid interests of the diverse populations 
rather than any mere speculation as to the fancied 
irresistible movement of a dominant race. That race, too, 
is the Slavonic, which has scarcely shown up to the pre- 
sent any genuine political capacity in the mass. True, 
the Slavonic peoples may in time become so numerically 
preponderant in the Empire that a more distinct recog- 
nition of their sentiments may be necessary; in which 
case the Empire would probably assume a more em< 
phatically federal structure than at present. But it is 
not, and will not, be governed in our time or for many 
years to come by counting heads, so far at least as its 
external policy is concerned. It will be governed from a 
great centre, and all the interests of a very mixed popula- 
tion will be taken into consideration. 

It may be said that Professor Mommsen’s argument 
does not assume a break-up of Austria, but merely the 
gradual conversion of the existing Austria into a purely 
Slav State. We say that, so far as the more immediate 
future is concerned, this is impossible, for German and 
Magyar will not (unless they leave the Empire, which we 
have shown it is not their interest to do) permit a mere 
Slavonic policy to be carried out. It is a question 
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between disruption and the maintenance, within reason- 
able limits, of German and Magyar policy and interests. 
The real problem for the Germans of Austria at the 
present time is to discover what those reasonable limits 
are; to adjust, in fact, their interests and their obvious 
capacity for rule, to the susceptibilities of their Slavic 
co-partners in a common great enterprise. It is senti- 
ment, not deliberate policy, which now governs and 
inspires the Slavic agitation. That sentiment can surely 
be satisfied without breaking up the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and leading consequently to such a readjust- 
ment of the European Powers as Professor Mommsen 
shadows forth. 


THE PROTECTION OF WITNESSES. 

F ened remarkable collision of opinion has occurred 

on a question of administrative fact, between her 
Majesty’s Government and a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. 
lished a leading article upon the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee which has been inquiring into the administration 
and cost of the museums of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. How the information was obtained by our con- 
temporary we cannot conjecture, for, at the time of writing, 
we have been unable to purchase a copy of the Report at a 
leading Parliamentary bookseller’s, and are told that it has 
not yet been issued.* But the account given of the docu- 
ment in the Times is too circumstantial to allow of the sup- 
position of serious inaccuracy in its leading features. It is 
full of interesting, though far from satisfactory, matter in 
regard to the management of institutions which have an 
intimate relation to the development of the best culture in 





our midst. But the point which especially engages our atten- | 


tion has aspects of still wider importance. It touches 
the whole working of our Parliamentary system as an 
engine for the removal of abuses and grievances by 
inquiry, and, if necessary, by legislation. We refer to 
the passage in the Report of the Select Committee dealing 


with the evidence given by Mr. Weale, recently Librarian | 
of the Art Library at South Kensington, and its sequel. | 


The Committee are said to report, in so many words, that 
Mr. Weale “ found the Library in confusion on his appoint- 
ment. He reduced it to order, reorganised the system of 
cataloguing, swept away old abuses, and he has overtaken 
much of the accumulated arrears.” But, because 
he gave evidence before the Select Committee, throwing 
light upon the extremely unsatisfactory system under 
which he had had to work, he was last year dismissed from 
the post he had filled so much to the public advantage. 
There is no ambiguity whatever about the language attri- 
buted to the Committee on this point. The Times, declining 
to add comments of its own, quotes as follows :—“ Your 
Committee desire to record their opinion that the termi- 
nation of the engagement’of Mr. Weale, late Keeper of 
the Art Library, immediately after the rising of the 
House in 1897, and subsequent to the giving of evidence 
by Mr. Weale, in which errors and abuses of adminis- 
tration in the museum were freely exposed, very 
much resembles a breach of privilege and an infringe- 
ment of the immunity usually enjoyed by witnesses 
before Committees of the House of Commons.” Nothing 
could well be plainer than that. No loophole is left for 
the theory that the termination of Mr. Weale’s engage- 
ment by the authorities of South Kensington could have 
had any other explanation than their resentment at 
his inconvenient frankness before the Select Committee. 
And yet, when interrogated on the subject on Tuesday, 
Mr. Balfour, in the most positive fashion, challenged the 
view ‘of the facts taken in the passage just quoted. The 
Report of the Select Committee, he said, had not been 
circulated, and therefore the Government had had no 
opportunity of considering it. “It is not, however,” he 
added, “the fact that Mr. Weale was dismissed. He 
retired under the age rule at the expiration of the period 
for which the Treasury, at the request of the Committee 
of Council, permitted his service to be prolonged.” 

Thus an event which to the Select Committee ap- 
peared of the most sinister significance, is treated 
by the First Lord as not only quite innocent, but 
indeed inevitable. Of course Mr. Balfour’s statement 
that Mr. Weale retired under the age rule must be 
accepted. At the same time, the question will present 
itself whether, if the Keeper of the Art Library had been 


* The Report, we hear, was actually issued on Friday, 





more judiciously reticent in his testimony to the Select 
Committee, the South Kensington authorities might not 
have deemed it wise to induce the Treasury to grant a 
further prolongation of service to an official whose 
efficiency had been recently and conspicuously demon- 
strated, and whose continued presence, it might have been 
thought, was plainly to be desired for the good working 
of the reorganisation which he had carried through. But 
without speculating further on the possible merits of this 
particular case, we feel bound to express our satisfaction 
at the zeal shown by the Select Committee, even if their 
interpretation of the facts is erroneous, to affirm the 
principle of the most perfect and absolute immunity 
for witnesses before Committees of the House of 
Commons. Let us suppose that they were quite mis- 
taken in connecting the termination of Mr. Weale’s 





On Monday last the Times pub- | 


engagement with his evidence given in reply to their 
inquiries. Even so, we cannot but feel that their failing 
“leaned to virtue’s side.” For unquestionably, the rapid 
| sequence of the retirement upon the giving of evidenve 
| had a disagreeable appearance, and in such matters it is 
of the first importance that the very appearance of evil 
| should be avoided. The security of witnesses at Parlia- 
mentary inquiries is absolutely essential to the effective 
| exercise of Parliamentary control over the State Depart- 
ments. If it were once believed that the Departmenta! 
| heads were at liberty to punish officials who gave, when 
required by a Select Committee so to do, a full view 
of the interior working of their offices, the best, if not 
| the only effective, security against administrative abuses 
would be lost. Anonymous information collected from 
within an office by outsiders, and worked up into articles 
for the Press or speeches on platforms, may doubtless 
avail to rouse public opinion to insist upon investigation 
into the condition of this or that Department. But 
unless immunity is guaranteed to the witnesses who may 
be called from among the staff of the office implicated to 
state what they know before the Committee or Commis- 
sion appointed to conduct the inquiry, Parliament and 
the country may, and indeed will almost certainly, fail to 
get at the bottom facts, which they desire and havea right 
to ascertain. Human nature being what it is, public officials 
cannot be counted on to risk their professional prospects for 
the sake of enabling Parliament to set their offices in good 
order. And let it be remembered that, just as it used to 
be said, with much truth, that one unjust eviction in 
Ireland spread uneasiness and apprehension among tle 
tenant-farmers of a wide district, so a single instance of 
loss of situation, or even block of natural promotion, in 
the case of a frank witness from a State Department is 
certain to have a widespread and most injurious influence. 
If Brown, a chief clerk in the Circumlocution Office, is 
known to have had his career spoilt because he gave a 
candid description of its artistic methods of working to a 
Select Committee, Smith of the Sealing-wax, and Jones of 
the Red-tape Department, will inevitably tremble and tend 
to be evasive when called before a similar tribunal, and 
asked to tell all they know about the ingenious mechanism 
of those well-known national institutions. That being 
evidently so, it is not less plain that Select Committees 
ought to be very jealous indeed of the slightest indication 
of a disposition in high Departmental quarters to tamper 
with the immunity of witnesses who have described the 
state of their offices in such fashion as to illustrate the 
need for reform. 

The protection of witnesses before Parliamentary 
Committees covers, of course, a very much wider 
sphere than that of Departmental reform. More and 
more, as the years go on, our legislation is likely to be 
concerned with social and industrial problems, and con- 
stantly in the future, as in the past, such legislation will 
be undertaken, or forborne, in the light of inquiry by Select 
Committees or Royal Commissions. It is in the nature of 
the case that some of the most valuable evidence in such 
matters should be obtainable from persons whose livelihood 
is dependent on the goodwill of superiors on whose 
proceedings, in answer to questions put to them by a 
tribunal of inquiry, they may have been obliged to throw 
unfavourable light. The House of Commons has not 
failed—as may be remembered in the case of an official 
dismissed by a Welsh railway company a few years ago 
—to act very sternly when it has had good ground for 
believing that vindictive treatment has been meted out 





to one who had done his plain duty as a citizen by 
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giving truthful testimony to a competent authority in 
regard to the enterprise in which he was engaged. In 
that case the public humiliation of an apology and 
of a censure by the House was, if we remember 
rightly, enforced on the directors of the company—though 
in all probability they were not personally, though they 
were officially, responsible—and it may be hoped that 
equally, or if possible more, disagreeable penalties 
will be imposed by Parliament on any other employers 
should they venture to interfere with its supreme purpose 
of redressing the grievances of the people. The power- 
ful, if cumbrous, engine of privilege cannot, however, be 
brought to bear upon persons who are evil-minded enough 
to interfere with the execution of the intentions of Parlia- 
ment by dismissing or otherwise punishing those in their 
employ who give evidence to inspectors by which convic- 
tions are secured for breaches of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts and kindred statutes. It is, therefore, 
unfortunately necessary that voluntary effort should 
provide compensation to genuine sufferers in such cases. 
That, in regard to women and children, is the object of 
the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund of which Lord Welby 
and Mr. Francis Buxton (to be addressed at 33 Bruton 
Street, W.) are trustees, and to which allusion has already 
been made inourcolumns. Any such fund must, of course, 
be very carefully administered, and on something very like 
Charity Organisation Society lines, or it might become an 
encouragement to grossly unfair tale-bearing on the part of 
inefficient and idle workpeople. But the names of those 
connected with the movement afford ample guarantee that 
all requisite precautions will be taken, and the statements 
made by sober and responsible speakers at the meeting at 
which the movement was inaugurated leave no doubt that 
protection for bond-fide witnesses is required. Legislation 
but beats the air if the testimony needed to secure its en- 
forcement entails the loss of their livelihood on those who 
give it; and nothing is more calculated to develop a danger- 
ous desire for “ Collectivism ” than a spread of the idea that 
Parliamentary provision for the prevention of industrial 
abuses is vain. Against that danger the liberal support 
of the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund will prove an im- 
-portant safeguard. 





ENGLISH LIBERALS AND IRISH IRRECON. 
CILABLES. 


HE vote of the Dublin City Council on the Gladstone 
statue seems, at first sight, to the average English 
Liberal who has vaguely sympathised with Irish Parnellite 
aspirations, to be an act of the blackest ingratitude as well 
as an episode scarcely intelligible. That the memory of a 
great man who sacrificed everything for the Irish alliance 
should be so insulted within three months of his death by 
men who were, but a few years ago, in close political 
communion with him, seems to those who do not in the 
faintest degree comprehend the intransigeant Irishman to 
touch bottom in the scale of political turpitude. And so 
it would if the true facts of the case as between English 
Liberals and Irish Nationalists of the ultra type were 
what has been commonly supposed. Let us try to see 
the two distinct political elements as they are and as they 
have been all along,—the “ incompatibles,” as Matthew 
Arnold called them. We, of course, are aware of the 
fact that Dublin is almost purely Parnellite, and 
that it by no means follows that because its civic 
fathers have rejected the idea of the Gladstone statue 
such a rejection would have taken place, say, in Cork or 
Limerick, We shall be told that Mr. Dillon really 
represents Irish Home-rule feeling, and that the Dublin 
vote is of no significance. It may be that Mr. Dillon is 
the real representative of the Home-rule party, though 
that cannot be positively affirmed until after the next 
General Election ; but it is quite certain that it is not the 
spirit which animates Mr. Dillon’s public utterances 
which made the Home-rule movement as it existed under 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Dillon, however fervently the Hibernian 
ame may burn in his veins, plays outwardly the rdle of 
an Opportunist who is in doubt about the intentions of 
his Liberal allies, but who yet cannot make up his mind 
as to whether he will sacrifice a connection which may 
conceivably turn out profitable. The Irish feeling which 


made the movement of twenty years ago is undoubtedly 
represented to-day by those Irish intransigeants who 
have refused a statue to Mr. Gladstone; and from 
their own point of view their action is not so unreason- 





able cr ungrateful as the English Liberal supposes, 
because their point of view is entirely different from that 
of the English Liberal. The entire failure to see that 
was the cause both of the sudden adoption of Home-rule 
and its almost equally sudden abandonment. 

The Irish Parnellite does not conceive that he is under 
any obligation to Mr. Gladstone, whom he looks upon ag 
a politician who, for political reasons, took up the Irish 
Home-rule cause, and, with characteristic English compro. 
mise, conceded the minimum of the Irish demand, and 
thereby secured what the French call a réclame, to which, 
in their judgment, no Opportunist English statesman 
could be entitled. Let us recall the two reasons for 
Home-rule urged by Mr. Morley in his celebrated speech 
in January, 1886, which was the first distinct utterance 
by any public man who stood near to Mr. Gladstone him. 
self, Those reasons were :—(1) that Irishmen might not 
wreck the House of Commons; (2) that they might not 
rob the landlords. Now these were purely English and 
Opportunist reasons which did not in the least imply any 
deep sympathy with the cause championed by Mr. Parnell. 
Of course, even the intransigeants were quite ready to 
trade with English politicians, but on the side of the 
former it has never been anything but a trade. The 
beautiful talk about the “union of hearts” was for 
English consumption, as the safeguards and the qualifying 
clauses of both Home-rule measures were intended as jam 
in which English Liberals were to forget the bitterness of 
the mixture. The keen-witted Gael, with his feeling of 
revenge still unsatiated, his contempt for the woolly, com- 
fortable Philistinism which is so important an element 
in the Liberal party—indeed, we may say, in English 
politics—his hatred for compromises, and his eagerness 
to throw away half a loaf because he cannot get the 
whole, was never, if we may say so without imply- 
ing a moral reproach against Mr. Gladstone, “ taken 
in” by the too sudden affection displayed for a cause 
which he knew could not be England’s. He knew all 
along that a “deal” was being effected, and that political 
and party reasons were a very formidable factor in that 
transaction. He was quite willing to bargain, but he knew 
that it was bargaining, not love-making. As soon as it 
became evident that Mr. Gladstone and his party were 
not prepared to back their proposals seriously by an 
appeal to the country after the House of Lords threw out 
the Bill of 1893, the billing and cooing came to an end; 
and as soon as Lord Rosebery began to hint about pre- 
dominant partners, harsh and discordant noises, fierce 
abuse, unbounded scorn for their former allies proceeded 
from the camp of the Irish irreconcilables. These were 
not the gentle beings imagined by English Home-rule 
enthusiasts, who were going to administer a liberatec 
Ireland on mild Liberal principles, and to fall weeping or 
the neck of English Nonconformists. They were far more 
comparable with the wildest of the Highlanders of the *45, 
—alien in ideas, alien in tone, alien in spirit, fiercely Celtic, 
fiercely separatist, hating quite frankly their temporary 
deluded allies, and unable to conceal their contempt as 
soon as the bargaining had proved abortive. 

If such were the Parnellites, what were their English 
allies? The descendants of the Puritans, with all their vir- 
tues and their faults ; men who, had they been living in the 
seventeenth century, would have been the sworn followers 
of Cromwell and Fairfax, who would have applauded the 
Ulster settlement and project, and who would have at 
least condoned Drogheda and Wexford. We do not 
wonder at the Parnellites finding in France and in 
memories of the French expedition of 1798 sympathy 
and inspiration, for the headlong temperament of the 
Dublin Parnellite is not far removed from the fierce 
rapture of a Paris municipal officer during the Terror. 
But what have, what can have, the worthy, well-to-do, 
common-sense local merchants and manufacturers, of 
Nonconformist families—men for whom we personally have 
the profoundest liking and respect—whom one finds making 
up the bulk of any average Liberal conference, and who fill 
the Liberal benches in the House of Commons, in common 
with your lithe, hysterical, clever, revengeful, irresponsible 
politician of the Parnellite creed? Except two walk to- 
gether, they cannot be agreed; but these two could not 
walk together, and it was hardly needed that either the 
projected Cromwell statue or the projected Gladstone 
statue should demonstrate a fact which ought to have 
been apparent to all. A disastrous collision between two 
entirely antagonistic forces was inevitable from the first. 
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The rejection of the Gladstone statue now becomes a 
thing so clear that, however one may wax indignant over 
an insult to one who intended such great things for 
Ireland, one cannot conceive anything else as possible. 
The two parties represented not only two ideals, but two 
contrary ideals; they represented different characters, 
different tempers; there never was one single point of 
possible approach. Mr. Gladstone, the hero of British 
Nonconformity (which is, when all is said and done, the 
backbone of the Liberal party), was merely the foremost 
of English politicians in the eyes of the Parnellites, and 
mueh cleverer than the rest, so that it was all the more 
necessary to watch him warily in the bargain to be struck. 
To the Parnellite he was surrounded by no halo. That was 
visible only to his English followers. Hence the incident 
which has moved to anger many of the organs of English 
Liberalism, and which has undoubtedly widened the gulf 
which now yawns wide and deep in the sight of all 
men between the English Liberal party and the Irish 
Nationalists. In politics, as in religion, artificial union 
cannot be maintained for very long except on a basis of 
some common aims and sympathies. What are the aims 
and sympathies common to the descendants of the 
Puritans and the franc-tireurs of Irish revolutionary 
fanaticism it would puzzle the most subtle of psychologists 
to disclose. 





THE “CHOSE JUGEE.” 


R. LEO MAXSE’S article in the National Review 
for this month will dispose—for English readers— 
of the additional evidence against Captain Dreyfus on 
which M. Caveignac laid so much stress in his speech in 
the Chamber on July 7th. Itis one of the most singular 
facts about the Dreyfus case that the Minister of War— 
this time a civilian and a politician—should not have 
seen that the mere production of additional evidence is 
the most damning argument that can be alleged against 
the conduct of the trial. He must know what the charge 
against the Court-Martial is. He must know that the 
officers composing it are alleged to have condemned 
Captain Dreyfus upon the strength of documents which 
were communicated to the Court without being commu- 
nicated to the prisoner or to the prisoner’s counsel. He 
must know that by the Military Code the prosecutor is 
bound to lay before the accused person “all the docu- 
ments which may lead to his conviction,” and that any 
judgment which violates the law in this respect ought 
to be brought before the Cour de Cassation by the 
Procureur-Général with a view to its being annulled. 
In view of these facts it might have been expected 
that M. Cavaignac would have taken especial care 
to assert the sufficiency of the bordereau for the work 
it was made to do. For nobody denies that it was 
on the bordereau, and on the bordereau alone, that the 
conviction was founded. It is described in the official 
acte d’accusation of the Court-Martial as “la base de 
l’accusation portée contre le Capitaine Dreyfus,” and we 
have the statement, made more than once by Maitre 
Demange, the counsel for the defence, that the bordereau 
was the only document shown to himself or his client. 
The most conclusive proof that could now be brought 
forward, other than the bordereau, of the justice of 
Captain Dreyfus’s condemnation would be equally con- 
clusive of its illegality if it could be shown to have 
influenced the Court in their finding. For it would be 
“une piéce pouvant servir 4 conviction,” and as such it 
ought to have been laid before the accused. The fact that 
it was communicated to the Court, and not to Captain 
Dreyfus, would be all that the advocates of revision care 
to ‘establish. 

The late French Cabinet seem to have understood this. 
Their management of the Dreyfus case was not par- 
ticularly happy, but at least they recognised that the less 
they said about the evidence the less likely they were to 
land themselves in damaging admissions. No doubt 
this attitude had its drawbacks. The worth of the 
bordereaw as a piece of evidence had grown less and 
less under criticism, and it was difficult for those who 
relied upon it to take no notice of this dwindling process. 
M. Cavaignac, we may suppose, saw this more clearly 
than the Ministers who had originally taken their stand 
on this single document. He had had time to note the 
weakness of any case of which the bordereau was the sole 
foundation, and, with an extraordinary forgetfulness of 


the course of the trial, he undertook to salve the con- 
sciences of the opponents of revision by the production of 
fresh and more damaging testimony to Captain Dreyfus’s 
guilt. What this new testimony amounts to any one may 
read for himself in Mr. Maxse’s damning analysis of its 
history and contents. Here it is enough to note the 
equally damaging testimony the production of these 
documents supplies to the illegality of Captain Dreyfus’s 
condemnation. We may be sure that if M. Cavaignac 
had not realised the worthlessness of the bordereau—or, 
perhaps we should rather say, if he had not known how 
thoroughly some of his colleagues in the Cabinet had 
realised the worthlessness of the bordereau—he would not 
have risked the production of evidence which hadnever been 
shown to the prisoner. We may fairly suppose that bv 
this time even the chiefs of the Army have pretty well 
given up the legality of the conviction, and have fallen 
back on its alleged justice. Most of us, probably, would 
admit that, bad as an illegal condemnation may be, an 
unjust condemnation is far worse, and many with whom 
the suspicion of illegality counts for little may have uneasy 
consciences when they think that they may be parties to 
the persistent condemnation of an innocent man. It is 
this class of listeners, whether in the Cabinet or the 
country, that we imagine M. Cavaignac to have had in 
view when he entered the Tribune on the 7th of last 
month. We should doubt whether even they have, on 
reflection, derived much comfort from what he said there. 
But, even if they have, they can hardly feel quite easy in 
view of the Minister’s virtual admission that all that has 
been said about the Court-Martial was true, and that the 
sole evidence of the justice of Captain Dreyfus’s con- 
demnation must be looked for in documents which are 
themselves evidence of its illegality. 


Each fresh occasion for reconsidering the Dreyfus case 
—and friends and foes seem equally determined to pro- 
vide us with a constant supply of them—makes us addition- 
ally sensible of the blessing of that respect for technical 
points which is characteristic of English law. There is 
not one of us perhaps who has not kicked against this 
respect at one time or another. No doubt it does 
occasionally lead to a miscarriage of criminal justice. 
Some piece of evidence is excluded which would have 
made the case against the prisoner strong where it was 
weak, and so secured a just conviction in place of ar 
acquittal which left out of account some material fact. 
The Dreyfus case is an example of the mischief that may 
follow from that contempt for technicalities which some- 
times appears to us to be the proper attitude of those 
entrusted with the administration of justice. It must 
be conceded that the unwillingness to reopen a chose jugée 
of which so much has been heard is in itself a reasonable 
feeling. Finality is one of the most valuable elements in 
criminal procedure. It would be simply intolerable if 
revision were a regular part of every trial, and condemna- 
tion and sentence constituted nothing more tltan a single 
stage in a long process of attack and defence. What 
secures us against this danger in England is our techni- 
cality. We are content to let a condemned criminal go to 
the gallows or to penal servitude because we know that 
he has had every chance given him and has been allowed all 
the “law” that he can possibly claim. The ground on which 
the reconsideration of a criminal sentence is ordinarily 
demanded in England is the alleged discovery of evidence 
which could not be produced at the trial. In other words, 
it is not the reopening of a chose jugée that is sought, but 
the examination of evidence which, had it been before the 
Court in the first instance, would presumably have guided 
it to a different conclusion. If there had been the same 
regard for technicalities in the Dreyfus Court-Martial 
that there would have been in a similar trial in this 
country, the chose jugée would have been a much more 
respectable thing than it is now. Either the bordereau 
would have been the only evidence for the prosecution, in 
which case the verdict might have been one of “ Not 
proven!” or whatever is the corresponding term in French 
military jurisprudence; or the additional documents on 
which M. Cavaignac relies would have been communicated 
to the prisoner as well as to the Judges, in which case the 
advocates of revision would have had the best of the 
argument. A single condemnation obtained by such 
expedients as those resorted to in the Dreyfus case does 
more harm to the sanctity of the chose jugée than a dozen 





undeserved acquitals on some technical issue, 
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GIFTS OF MONEY. 


HAT are the conditions under which an honourable 
and self-respecting man can accept a gift of money? 
That is a question which has been raised in many men’s 
minds by the recent disclosures in connection with Mr. 
Hooley’s bankruptcy. We find Lord Albemarle declaring 
that he thought the cheque for £9,000 he received from Mr. 
Hooley was given him “quite voluntarily.” He understood 
it, he says, “to be the result of a ‘deal’ he had done for me on 
his own responsibility in another undertaking, and I accepted 
it as such.” Butas Mr. Hooley might admittedly have kept 
the money im his own pocket, this is only a roundabout way of 
saying that the money was a free gift. Apparently Lord 
Albemarle considered that there was nothing odd or requiring 
explanation in the acceptanee of this £9,000 from a man who 
was not a relation or even a friend. We wonder whether this 
is a common frame of mind nowadays. If it is, the fact 
marks a great change of manners. The rule of conduct in 
former days used undoubtedly to be that a man could not 
accept a gift of money unless he was in very great straits, 
and then only from some one who had a right to offer 
it to him. It was distinctly an insult to offer a man 
money, whatever his condition, unless you were a very 
near relative or a very dear friend. Only when the 
would-be donor was able to insist that he was so near a 
relation or so close a friend that there could be nothing ob- 
jectionable in the transaction was it possible to offer a gift 
af money. If the money could fairly be said to have been 
earned, then, of course, no question arose, but a gift was im- 
possible unless the right to give money was clearly established. 
‘We are more like brothers than friends, and if I were in 
a difficulty I could take money from him as easily as from my 
own father.’ To say that was to suggest the very closest tie 
of friendship conceivable. But unless Lord Albemarle is an 
exception, all that is changed. Now, apparently, the merest 
business acquaintanceship makes it possible to take a cheque 
for £9,000. There was in the case of which we are speaking no 
question of the money having been earned. Lord Albemarle 
is quite explicit in denying that hypothesis. The money, he in 
effect declares, was not paid to him in consideration for any- 
thing he had done. We do not in the last wish to challenge 
Lord Albemarle’s account of the transaction, or to doubt his 
bona fides in the matter, but it is clear that if he had had a 
more old-fashioned way of regarding gifts of money, he 
would not have found himself placed in his present disagree- 
able predicament. The old-fashioned way, and, as we venture 
to think, the much better way, would have been to return Mr. 
Hooley’s cheque with the remark that he had not done any- 
thing or agreed to do anything for which money was payable, 
and that he was not in the habit of taking voluntary and free 
gifts from his acquaintances. But Lord Albemarle’s case is not 
a solitary one. It appears from the evidence in the Hooley and 
other such cases that it is becoming a habit in business to pay 
cheques to persons of position who make useful introductions. 
A introduces B to C, who wants to know B, and when the 
introduction is completed C sends A a cheque,—of course as 
a perfectly voluntary and free gift. We know very well 
how old-fashioned people would treat such gifts. Apparently 
the modern man puts the cheque in his pocket, and regards 
the transaction as the most natural thing in the world. 
Declarations as to what old-fashioned people would do in 
regard to gifts of money and what is done by the men of the 
present day are, however, not a very helpful way of looking at 
the problem. One wants, if possible, to go a little deeper. 
It is obvious that there are certain conditions under which 
a man may and does take free gifts of money, and does 
not lose in the least in honour and self-respect. It is 
often said that a clergyman is an exception to the rule 
against taking money, and that he may always take a gift 
from any untainted source. That is true, but the principle 
that underlies it is perhaps not so clear. In our opinion, aman 
may offer a clergyman assistance in the shape of money— 
provided, of course, that the clergyman is in need of it— 
because the clergyman is engaged in fulfilling a public 
service. To give money to a clergyman is only pro tanto 
endowing a minister of religion. Just in the same way, a poet 
or painter may quite rightly receive a gift of money because he 
is capable of, and is engaged in, performing a true service to 
the public. Coleridge and Wordsworth, if we remember 
rightly, received each an annual allowance from an enlightened 





man of means, who saw that without such aid the world would 
suffer a great loss, for the necessity to earn a livelihood 
by ordinary means kills the poetic gift. The possession 
of the gift of poetry, or of painting, or of sculpture, or of 
music is a public trust, and the poet, painter, sculptor, or 
musician has a clear and undoubted right to allow a man 
who is neither a friend nor a relation to help him to carry 
out that trust. This was understood clearly enough in Italy 
during the Renaissance. A painter did not lose self-respect 
by letting himself be supported by a great noble. So now a 
poet or musician might be endowed without the slightest loss 
of dignity. Millionaires, indeed, in want of a public service to 
perform could not do better than endow a poet or painter of 
promise, tempted to spoil his art by pot-boiling. They need 
not be afraid of insulting the poet or painter by the offer of 
an annual gift, nor need the poet or painter feel there is any- 
thing dishonourable in accepting money which will enable 
him to give his art its rights. Another class of men who can 
with a perfectly free conscience accept money gifts and retain 
their self-respect are students working at some special 
subject of human or historic interest, or philanthropists 
who are giving up their lives to the alleviation of human 
misery. All such gifts are covered by the principle that 
public service justifies the giving and receiving of money 
gifts. 

The more closely we consider the subject of gifts the more 
it becomes clear that a principle analogous to that of nudum 
pactum in contracts applies in human conduct. There must 
be valuable consideration for all gifts. If there is natural 
love and affection, as of parents or very close friends, the gift 
is good. Again, the performance of public services is a 
valuable consideration. When, however, none of these con- 
ditions apply, and when also the money has not been 
earned, the man of scrupulous honour and of strict indepen- 
dence will always refuse a gift of money. He will ask himself, 
—‘ Why should I take the money offered? What have I done 
to earn it? It is not given me out of natural love and 
affection. It is not bestowed that I may carry on some public 
work. It is, then, either given to gratify the idle whim of a 
rich man, and so an insult to my independence, or else it ig 
bestowed in order that the donor may feel that I am his 
dependant. It is given, that is, to secure me in some way o: 
other. Under such circumstances, I have no possible excuse 
for accepting it, and I will not.’ Our readers will say, and 
say truly, that very few people are likely to be tried by suck 
gifts, because very few rich men scatter their money in thit 
way. Possibly; but that is only another reason for rejecting 
any gift of money which cannot show for itself good considera 
tion. If such good consideration is not obvious, then in all 
probability there is a secret reason for the gift which, if it 
could be discovered, would make rejection certain and 
instant. The chances of any one giving anything without 
expecting something in return are so remote that 
even if an idle and purposeless gift of money could 
be honourably accepted it would be wiser always to 
assume a cryptic purpose. Of course all that we have 
said above must be limited by the law of necessity. Ifa man 
and his family are starving they will naturally, and rightly, 
take help from any source that is primd facie honest. Against 
the giving and receipt of charity no man may enter a 
caveat. It is wise, however, to remember that there ig 
no necessity for any one to live at the rate of £1,000 a year. 
A man who accepts doubtful gifts of money to raise his 
income to a height of this kind is not in receipt of charity 
bat is being bought. Possibly it is only his name, or hia 
gratitude, or the indulgence of his powerfal friends, that is 
being purchased by the cheque, but in that case the receiver 
of the gift is selling something which he has no right to sell. 
Because a thing has an exchange value in economics we are 
not bound in morals to put it on the market. Marlowe says: 

“Tis wisdom to give much; a gift prevails 
Where smoothly speaking oratory fails.” 
That is quite true, and the best possible reason for not 
accepting cheques which have not been properly earned. 





A REVOLUTION IN FOOD. 
HETHER those economists and psychologists are 
right or not who contend that all the higher 
elements which characterise the noblest of mankind are 
derived from a purely material basis, it is plain that the 
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simplest material actions of life do influence manners and 
morals to an incalculable degree. According to such writers 
as Marx, even poetry, art, religion are determined by the 
methods of material production which are in vogue, so 
that chattel slavery breeds Paganism and modern industry 
gives birth to Protestantism. We need not say that we 
are very far from holding that view, important as are some 
of the issues it suggests. But it is impossible to study 
such a subject as the history of human foods without 
seeing how great an influence they have exerted on man, 
how wide and far-reaching have been their ramifications. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that all the great 
races of mankind have adopted a meat diet and have drunk 
wine, a8 soon as they could afford todo so. Rome, it is true, 
according to Gibbon, made many conquests on a meagre 
diet and on cold water, but she readily adopted a generous 
agriculture from Carthage, and the fruits and wines of 
the East, and she throve upon them. As eating and drinking 
became a finer art, and as the subjects of food were more 
numerous, life became more refined, manners more attractive. 
The early and so-called heroic ages in every nation appear to 
have been, as one might suppose, ages of very simple food. 
The epic poet, product of the earlier age, should, said a Greek 
writer, drink water; the lyric poet, offspring of a later and 
softer age, must drink wine. The evolution of mankind may 
perhaps be determined as certainly by the criterion of food as 
by any other. The savage eats the same coarse and monotonous 
fare for centuries, while civilised man is perpetually dis- 
covering and adopting new animal or vegetable products. 
At every fruit-shop one is reminded to-day of the fact that 
bananas and tomatoes are new foods which we have very 
wisely adopted, and which have become as familiar and 
necessary to us as pears or plams, which we have had for cen- 
turies. As with fruits, so with the articles we see in a large 
grocery store. Half of these were almost unknown even 
@ generation ago. The dinner of to-day is as different 
from that of the time, say, of Dr. Johnson as that 
was from the cuisine of the Conquest. If life was rude and 
violent in early communities, the kind of food eaten, 
and the way of eating it, made it even more so. How 
could one gorge on oxen roasted whole, carving it up with 
rude weapons, or even, like Falstaff, on fat capons and an 
intolerable deal of sack, without being heavy, earthy, and 
probably, from our point of view, noisy and ill-bred? The 
fine manners of the Elizabethan Court are problematical; 
they certainly would not pass muster now. In short, food is 
both an index of the civilisation attained and a factor in the 
attainment. A singular instance of both is afforded by the 
rapid growth of manners in Russia, Less than two 
centuries ago Peter the Great gnawed meat like a wild 
beast and drank brandy like a savage; to-day the elegant 
method of dining @ la Russe has spread over the civilised 
world. 


We now learn from Vienna of a discovery which may—we 
very much doubt whether it will—produce a great change in 
our methods of living, and consequently, in the way 
of fashioning our lives, possibly even in our morals, 
using that word in its widest sense. This discovery 
is the invention, by Dr. Lilienfeld, of artificial albu- 
men. This is the essential element in nitrogenous 
foods, and is best and most simply seen in the white 
of eggs. We cannot live without albumen; but hitherto, 
while chemists in their laboratories have been able to detect 
and detach various other elements in food-stuffs, and manu- 
facture them artificially, they have not been able to do the 
like with albumen. Now it is claimed that this has been 
successfully done. The synthesis, it is said, “shows quite 
correctly all the reactions and the percentages of composition 
of natural pepton, as this is formed in the stomach and 
intestines in the digestion of albuminous substances.” 
We are reminded that it is not yet proved that this 
artificial albumen will have the same effect in the human 
system as the natural product; that, in short, we may have a 
real albumen which yet is not food. Still, if this new 
product should be proved to be edible, and if the cost (as is 
highly probable, after a time) can be greatly decreased, a new 
era in the history of foods would seem to open,—an era when 
the supply of food would be placed on the same mechanical, 
routine basis as the supply of nearly every product 
of modern civilisation already is, Mechanism and artifice 
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would take the place of Nature and of what may 
be called natural human energies. We are quite aware 
of the fact that there is no absolute gulf separating the most 
highly skilled manufacture from the rude start. The loom in a 
great cotton-mill is merely a more highly developed example 
of the simple contrivance to be found in one of the “ten 
thousand green villages” of China. But, while this is true, 
for all practical purposes we can speak of modern mechanism 
as contrasted with ancient art in the making of clothes, the 
forging of metals, and the construction of the means of loco- 
motion. What the new discovery would mean, if it turned 
out to be practical, and if the food made were adapted to man 
and easily procurable by him everywhere, would be that the 
production of food had definitely passed into the modern 
mechanical category. 


Suppose, for one moment, that this artificial food became 
generally used, and that its use superseded the older methods 
of eating with which we are familiar. Could a greater 
revolution be wrought in society? That “tocsin of the 
soul, the dinner-bell,” would cease to exert its charm. We 
should purchase our tabloids of albuminous material, flavoured 
or combined with other elements as desired, as we now buy 
saccharin, or, if we are gouty, lithia, in those familiar little 
bottles. Living would be immensely simplified, the cook 
would join the turnspit of old asa forgotten and needless 
functionary, the restaurant and kitchen would cease to be the 
important institutions they are, and many a weary housewife 
would have rest. Brillat-Savarin would become as antiquated 
as Lycurgus. If we did not develop “high thinking,” we 
should have “ plain living” with a vengeance. One-third of 
our shops at least would close their doors; the people’s food 
would be made in great laboratories under the care of the 
Faradays of the future, and would be dispensed from huge 
magazines which would probably at an early date pass into 
the hands of some gigantic syndicate. Our grain-fields, our 
pasture-lands would no longer be needed for their present 
purposes ; the very face of the earth would be changed. The 
rural population with nothing left to do would all flock to the 
cities to partake of the bounty provided by the chemists, 
and there would be a “return to Nature” never dreamed 
of by Rousseau. The social art of dining would die out 
of existence, for who would have the heart to invite 
his friends to a surfeit of albuminoids? We should no 
longer have banquets, but merely “wines,” like under- 
graduates, and “wines” are scarcely conducive to finer 
manners or purer arts. The subtle delights connected with 
our favourite dishes would all evaporate; we should never 
look forward with joy to that pleasant and well-earned dinner 
which crowns the successful toils of the day. That there 
would be the largest displacement of labour ever known goes 
without saying; that life would be reduced to its lowest terms 
is clear. But the thought that pursues us is,—how terribly 
flat, stale, and unprofitable life would become! We should 
all feel like the tenant of a sick chamber surrounded by our 
bottles and mixtures; the wine of life would have been drained 
to the lees. We should soon discover by actual experience 
what an enormous factor food is, and was evidently intended 
to be, in daily life. Human labour would be “liberated,” it 
will be said,—but liberated for what? We cannot all be 
poets, and philosophers, and sages, and;mathematicians, and 
heaven forbid we all should be; humanity finds its real 
satisfaction in co-operating with Nature for the supply of 
wants common to all. That is how the homely graces, the 
fireside attributes of human nature grow. And is not the 
significance of a meal dependent on the human skill and care 
which have gone to its preparation? Life would indeed be 
robbed of some of its dearest interests were our food to 
be manufactured by chemists and doled out to us in the form 
of pills. 


Happily, however, there is not the slightest reason to fear this 
dismal prospect. The invention of Dr. Lilienfeld will probably, 
even if in all respects successful, prove to be little more than an 
extension of discoveries already made, and “ Lilienfeld’s Food ” 
will take its place with Liebig’s Extract and other convenient 
concentrated food-essences already known. The notion that 
in some mysterious way food can be extracted from the earth 
and distributed freely or at a nominal cost among countless 
billions, so that the world can be peopled up to an indefinite 
limit, is as great a delusion as that of Fourier about the 
oceans being converted into delicious lemonade. We do not 
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suppose that any scientific man entertains such a delusion. 
but it is a delusion which might easily spread among ignorant 
people who were told that food could be manufactured inde- 
pendently at a merely nominal cost, and who forget the old 
saying that if we would take back the wealth of the Indies we 
must carry with us that wealth or its equivalent. There is, 
in a word, no way by which the food of man can be indefinitely 
multiplied. That is the economic aspect of the question sug- 
gested by the reported discovery. Its more human aspect is 
that, were it generally adopted, life would lose so much of its 
grace and interest, so much art and industry, that it would 
become monotonons and dreary to a degree hitherto scarcely 
known. 





SOME OCEANIC BIRDS. 


T is surely a matter for congratulation that the sentiment 
of mankind toward what we are pleased to call the lower 
animals is certainly, if slowly, tending in the direction of kinder 
und more merciful appreciation of them in nearly all their 
varieties as knowledge of them grows from more to more. As 
perhaps is but natural, this benevolent feeling is most strongly 
marked for birds, those feathered Zingari of the air whose 
blithe evolutions above are more envied by man than any 
other power possessed by the vastly varied members of the 
animal kingdom. In obedience to the growing demand for 
more intimate knowledge of birds and their habits whole 
libraries have been written, and still this literature in- 
creases; but while in this there is nothing to cavil at, 
one cannot help feeling that the marvellous life of the 
sea birds has received far from adequate attention. Like 
so many other denizens of that vast and densely popu- 
lated world of waters, their inaccessibility has hindered 
that close observation by trained naturalists necessary 
in order to describe them as they deserve, while as yet 
no marine Richard Jefferies or White of Selborne has arisen. 
And this want is really to be wondered at, seeing how fasci- 
nating is the study of oceanic fauna, and remembering what 
a wealth of leisure is enjoyed by masters of sailing ships, 
which alone afford opportunities for observing the life of the 
sea-people. 

Easily first in point of interest, as well as size, comes the 
lordly albatross, whose home is far south of the Line, 
and whose empire is that illimitable area of turbulent 
waves which sweep resistless round the world. Compared 
with his power of vision (sailors give all things except 
a ship the epicene gender “he”), the piercing gaze of 
the eagle or condor becomes myopic, unless, as indeed may be 
the case, he possesses other senses unknown to us by means 
of which he is made aware of passing events interesting to 
him at incredible distances from them. Oat of the blue void 
he comes unhasting on motionless pinions, yet at such speed 
that, one moment a speck hardly discernible, turn but your 
eyes away, and ere you can again look round he is gliding 
majestically overhead. Nothing in Nature conveys to the 
mind so wonderful an idea of effortless velocity as does his 
calm appearance from vacancy. Like most of the true pelagic 
birds, he is a devourer of offal, the successful pursuit of fish 
being impossible to his majestic evolutions. His appetite is 
enormous, but his powers of abstinence are equally great, 
and often for days he goes without other nourishment than a 
drink of the bitter sea. At the Gargantuan banquet 
provided by the carcass of a dead whale, he will gorge 
himself until incapable of rising from the sea, yet still 
his angry scream may be heard as if protesting against his 
inability to find room for more provision against hungry days 
‘soon to follow. Despite his incomparable grace of flight 
when gliding through mid-air with his mighty wings out- 
‘spread, when asbore or on deck he is clumsy and ill-at-ease. 
Hiven seated upon the sea his proportions appear somewhat 
~angainly, while his huge hooked beak seems too heavy to be 
apheld. On land he can hardly balance himself, and the broad 
silky webs of his feet soon become lacerated. Thus his visits 
to the lone and generally inaccessible rocks which are his 
breeding places are as brief as may be, since even conjugal 
delights are dearly purchased with hunger and painful 
restraint. A true child of the air, land is hateful to him, and 
only on the wing does he appear to be really at home and 
-easefal. 

The other members of the albatross family, who, with their 
chief (Diomeda Erulans), are all classed by whalers under 





the ugly name of “gooneys,” bear few of the majestic 
characteristics of their great head. The “ mallymoke,” which 
comes nearest to the albatross in size and beauty, is actually 
found north of the Line, a fact which severs this bird very 
widely from the albatross in geographical range. Also, he ig 
much livelier and more given to bustle fussily about. It costs 
him far less exertion to rise from the sea for flight than the 
unwieldy paddling run along the surface necessary to give 
sufficient impetus for raising the huge albatross, and conse- 
quently his alightings are much more frequent. But he is 
undoubtedly a beautiful bird, suffering only by comparison 
with the most splendid of all sea fowl. A brown kind of alba- 
tross, with a dirty white beak, is very much in evidence south 
of 20° S., dropping continually into the turbulence of a 
ship’s wake, and diving to considerable depths after scraps. 
Sailors call them Cape hens, for some misty reason which is 
never given. Among Southern birds they occupy much the 
same place in the esteem of those who are acquainted with 
them as does the sparrow at home. A general favourite 
among seamen is the Cape pigeon, a pretty, busy little sea 
bird about the size of a dove, but plumper, with a black head 
and an elaborate pattern in black, grey, and white upon its 
open wings. Around the stern of any passing ship large 
numbers of these fluttering visitors hover continually, their 
shrill cries and unwearying manceuvres contrasting pleasantly 
with the deep monotone made by the driving keel through the 
foaming sea. In common with most Southern sea birds having 
hooked beaks, they are easily caught with hook and line, but will 
not live in captivity. Thoughtless passengers, wearied with 
what they call the tedium of the voyage, often amuse them: 
selves by shooting these graceful wanderers, although what 
satisfaction may be found in reducing a beautifal living 
thing to a useless morsel of draggled carrion is not easy to 
see. Occasionally a passing ship finds herself accompanied 
for a very short time by large flocks of small dove-coloured 
birds, which, however, do not seem to care much for the asso- 
ciation with vessels so characteristic of sea birds generally. 
These are known as whale-birds, probably because in the 
mélée that goes on round the carcass of a dead whale they 
are never seen. Indeed they would stand but little chance of 
a meal among the hordes of larger and more voracious feasters. 
Mention must also be made of a peculiar and unprepossessing 
member of the petrel family, which looks more like a dis. 
reputable albatross, but is somewhat scarce. Known in- 
differently among whalemen as the “ Nelly” or the “ stinker,” 
it seems probable that this bird is the Southern representative 
of the Arctic fulmar, which is abundant in the North. His 
chief peculiarity is his forwardness. No sooner does a whale 
give up the ghost than the Nelly boldly alights upon the black 
island-like mass and calmly commences to peck away at 
the firm blubber, while thousands upon thousands of other 
birds wait impatiently around, not daring to do likewise. 
Hence the terrible threat current in whaleships, “T’ll ‘light 
on ye like a stinker on a carcass.” 


At the bottom of the size scale, but in point of affec. 
tionate interest second to none, comes the stormy petrel, 
or Mother Carey’s chicken, a darling wee wanderer com. 
mon to both hemispheres, and beloved by all sailors. With 
its delicate glossy black-and-brown plumage just flecked 
with white on the open wings, and its long slender legs 
reaching out fi:.t on one side and then on the other as if 
to feel the sea, it nestles under the very curl of the most 
mighty billows or skims the sides of their reverberating green 
abysses content as does the lark overa lush meadow. Howling 
hurricane or searching snow-blasts pass unheeded over that 
velvety black head. The brave bright eye dims not, nor does 
the cheery little note falter even if the tiny traveller must 
needs cuddle up close under the lee of some big ship for an 
occasional crumb. Only once have we known an individual 
cruel or senseless enough to harm a stormy petrel, and then 
the execrations of his shipmates fairly scared him into repent- 
ance. They seem to have solved the secret of perpetual 
motion, and often at night a carefal listener may hear their 
low cry, even if he be not keen-sighted enough to see them flit 
beneath him. 


But apart from these trne oceanic nomads are the large 
class of sea birds who, while gathering their food exclusively 
from the sea, never go to any great distance from land. This 
difference between them and the birds before mentioned is so 
strongly marked, that unobservant as sailors are generally, 
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there are few who do not recognise the vicinity of land upon 
catching sight of a man-o’-war bird, booby, gannet, or bo’sun. 
All these birds, whose trivial designations seem somehow 
more appropriate than the nine-jointed nomenclature of the 
schools, frequent for preference more accessible shores than 
the craggy pinnacles generally chosen by the bolder ontfliers. 
OF the first-named, the “ man-o’-war” or “frigate” bird, very 
little can be said to his credit. Michelet has rhapsodised about 
him in a curious effusion, of which one can only say that 
ke seems to have confused three distinct birds under one 
head. Were this bird to receive an entirely appropriate title, 
it would be “ pirate ” or “ buccaneer,” since it is only upon the 
rarest oecasions that he condescends to fish for himself, 
choosing rather to rob humbler birds of their well-earned 
prey. Nosea-bird mounts so high as he, rising into the clear 
blue until only a black speck to the unassisted eye. Usually, 
kowever, he contents himself with a circling poise at an alti- 
tude of about 200ft., whence he keeps steadfast watch upon 
all that transpires beneath. With his long tail dividing and 
closing like the halves of a pair of shears, and the brilliant 
scarlet pouch at his neck occasionally inflated, he waits, waits, 
entil some fussy booby, like an overladen housewife hurrying 
kome from market, comes flapping along towards her nest. 
Then the broad pinions suddenly close, and down like lightning 
comes the marauder. With a wild shriek of terror booby 
Gisgorges her fish, but ere it reaches the water out flash the 
black wings again, and with a grand sweep the assailant 
kas passed beneath his frightened victim, caught the plunder, 
and soared skyward. In like manner these birds may some- 
times be seen to catch a flying-fish on the wing, a truly 
marvellous feat. It is, nevertheless, a pathetic sight to see 
them, when old age or sickness overtakes them, sitting in 
lonely dignity among the rocks where they breed, helplessly 
awaiting with glazing eyes and dropping plumage the tardy 
coming of deliverance. 


As for the booby, whose contemptuous name is surely a 
libel, space is now far too brief to do anything like justice to 
its many virtues. In a number of ways it corresponds very 
closely with the manners of our domestic fowls, notably in its 
care of its brood, and utter change in its habits when the 
young ones are dependent upon it. Of stupidity the only 
evidences really noticeable are its indifference to the approach 
of generally dreaded dangers when it is drowsy. At night 
ene may collect as many from their resting-places as can be 
desired, for they make no effort to escape, but look at their 
enemy with a fall, steady eye wherein there is no speculation 
whatever. Numberless instances might be collected where 
the tameness, as well as the abundance, of boobies have been 
the means of preserving human life after shipwreck, while 
their flesh and eggs are by no means unpalatable. Of several 
other interesting members of the great family of oceanic 
birds we have now no room to speak, but may return to the 
subject later on. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS OF RUSSIA IN 
CHINA. 
[To tae Epitor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It is impossible to regard the present relations of 
Great Britain and Russia without feelings of grave anxiety. 
The political atmosphere seems charged with electricity, and 
dark and ominous clouds are rising on the horizon of the 
future. This menace of a coming storm is, it is true, no new 
thing. It has occurred again and again since the Crimean 
War, but, happily, each time the clouds dispersed and the 
threatened catastrophe was averted. If at this moment the 
condition of affairs seems more than usually fraught with 
danger, it is on account of the vast interests now involved; 
the shock to the whole of the Eastern world that would 
follow the disruption of China, and the yet more stupendous 
results that might ensue from its resurrection under the 
guidance and control of a great military Power whose frontiers 
extend from the Baltic to the very gates of the threatened Em- 
pire. In considering this question, we are apt to concentrate 
the whole of our attention upon its various phases as they 
manifest themselves in China, for it is there that Russia is 
winning her diplowatic victories, and that she, and those who 
appear to be working in concert with her, are obtaining ports 
aud territories, concessions and special privileges that seem 








the most opposed to British interests. But, in reality, we 
only see in China the results of an economic evolution in 
Russia herself to which hardly a thought is given in this 
country, and, indeed, of which but very little is known in 
England. This ignorance is, however, an element of very 
considerable danger to ourselves. One of the chief objects of 
all diplomatic action is carefully to distinguish between 
matters that are regarded on the opposite side as of such 
vital importance that they would never be conceded, except 
after a defeat in an armed contest, and those which, however 
much desired, would not be sought at the risk of actual 
hostilities. In this respect Russia possesses an enormous 
advantage over ourselves. Our language is familiar to most 
educated Russians; every detail relating to the economic con- 
dition of Great Britain is available to all; the direction and 
force of public opinion upon any particular question can 
be easily ascertained, and there is no difficulty in discovering 
the points upon which no British Government would dare to 
yield, and those that would certainly not be thought worth a 
costly and ruinous war to maintain. Public opinion in 
England is a force that is watched and studied with as much 
anxious care in Russia as is the force of the Fleet and of the 
Army with which those British interests that the nation really 
regards as vital would, it is well known, be safeguarded. 
But have we any corresponding knowledge in England as to 
the economic condition of Russia? For the vast majority of 
Englishmen the Rassian language is as ‘unintelligible as 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. If they travel in the country, their 
visits are confined to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and perhaps 
some half-dozen other of the larger towns. Even our trade 
with Russia, large as it is in actual amount, from the alto- 
gether peculiar conditions under which it is carried on, 
furnishes us with hardly any data as to the con- 
dition and development of the Russian nation. Our 
exports to Russia, which are destined almost excln- 
sively for the manufacturing and more highly developed 
districts, do not bring our exporters into contact with more 
than 20 per cent. of the Russian people, and even then but 
seldom personally, as a large proportion of the clerks 
and agents of British commercial houses in Russia are 
foreigners. Through our import trade from Russia we learn 
even less, though these imports, mainly raw material and food 
products, are the produce of the remaining 80 per cent. of 
the population, as nearly all that reaches us has been bought 
from the producers by German or Belgian middlemen. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that we in England hear but little of 
economic developments in Russia, which are nevertheless 
creating vital interests that cannot be ignored and that pro- 
foundly affect the whole foreign and commercial policy of the 
Empire. Passing allusion, for example, is made in the Press 
from time to time to the fact that Russia, like so many other 
countries, is suffering from “agricultural depression; ” but how 
many newspaper readers realise that, thanks to that depression, 
a large and growing proportion of the Russian people—already 
fully one-third—is at least partly dependent upon industrial 
labour in some form or other for the means of existence. The 
population increases at the rate of a million per annum, almost 
the whole of which must necessarily go to swell the ranks of 
those who are dependent upon Russian industries and the 
markets in which their products can find an outlet. That the 
development of Russian industries is a matter of life and 
death to a large proportion of the Russian people at the 
present moment, and that it is the only manner in which a 
terrible uprising of a starving peasantry can be averted in 
the future, is an almost universal belief in Russia. China, in 
the opinion of most Russians, and above all, in view of the 
completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway, presents a market 
of inestimable value to her future wellbeing, and to secure 
at least a large share of that market for the products of 
Russian industry Russia would assuredly be willing to face 
all the risks and sacrifices of war. 


In examining such a question as this, and endeavouring to 
find a solution that should be acceptable both to our own 
industrial interests and to those of Russia, we must remember 
that, autocratic though its Government is, we are not 
dealing only with an absolute Czar, and Ministers who have 
but to execute his commands. Behind the Emperor, behind 
his Councillors, there is another vast force looming that we 
in England hardly think about at all, a force that must be 
conciliated, and whose aspirations must, if possible, be ful- 
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filled. We can hardly accustom ourselves even to the idea of 
“ Russian public opinion,” and yet no one realises its vast and 
growing importance more than the Emperor and his Ministers. 
The fact that it can express itself in no popular or elected 
Assembly, and but imperfectly in the Press, causes it to be 
watched with even greater care by the Government, for it is 
fully realised that the very existence of an autocracy in 
modern times depends upon its power to seize upon and give 
concrete form to the more or less vaguely expressed will of 
the nation. There is one very important feature in the 
growth of public opinion in Russia that we in England can- 
not afford toignore. For the last twenty years all that is 
best in Russia, nearly all the energy, intelligence, and enter- 
prise of the nation, from men of the highest education 
down to the more adventurous among the peasantry, has 
been drifting away from agricultural to industrial pursuits. 
The majority of the old landed nobility are irretrievably 
ruined; the condition of the purely agricultural peasants is 
equally desperate, and consequently the “ public opinion” of 
Russia that has most weight with the Government is that of 
the growing industrial classes, in whose hands the future of 
the Empire reposes. Unfortunately the feeling of the 
majority of these classes is by no means favourable to 
England, however hospitable and friendly they may be to 
individual Englishmen, and this feeliny »2s unquestionably 
had a very injurious effect upon the political relations of 
the two countries. The reason is easily discoverable, and it 
is one that might have been, and might still be, remedied, 
with double advantage to ourselves. It has long been the 
policy of the Russian Government to encourage the introduc- 
tion of new industries and the establishment of factories by 
foreign manufacturers, and to this invitation German, Belgian, 
and, more recently, French firms have eagerly responded. 
Strange to say, English capitalists, who have not hesitated 
to risk millions in Spanish South American Republics, have 
generally abandoned the far less risky investments in Russian 
industries to our chief politicial and commercial rivals. Not 
only have they benefited by the development of the new in- 
dustries they founded in Russia, and by the great increase in 
the imports of very many of their national products from 
their own country, which their presence in Russia as Russian 
manufacturers enabled them to foster, but associating them- 
selves with the commercial and industrial interests of Russia, 
they not unnaturally used all their influence to excite and 
maintain a feeling of hostility to England, whose commer- 
cial competition they dread the most. Nota single decision 
is ever taken in Russia relating to the commercial aspect of 
any foreign policy—and in our day the foreign policy of most 
countries is mainly commercial—without carefully weighing 
the opinions of all whose interests need to be safeguarded or 
promoted. However desirous Russia may be of retaining the 
exclusive commercial control of a large slice of China for her- 
self, she is well aware that the whole Empire can only be opened 
to the world by the united efforts of all the industrial and 
commercial Powers. In her efforts to secure the best possible 
results for herself it is in no way surprising that Russia 
should prefer to co-operate with those who have aided her in 
founding the very industries for the products of which she is 
now seeking a market in China, rather than with England, 
whose manufacturers generally have given but a cold response 
to her appeal to aid her in the development of her industrial 
resources. Perhaps we may estimate in some degree the 
relative importance of the various foreign influences that are 
brought to bear upon the commercial policy of Russia, by a 
comparison of the amounts of capital invested in industries 
founded in Russia by foreign manufacturers ;—French, nearly 
six millions sterling; Belgian, four millions; German, nearly 
three millions; and British, three-quarters of a million. 
While Russia invites British capitalists to aid her in the 
development of her vast resources within the Empire, it 
should assuredly not be beyond the power of diplomacy to 
devise some scheme for co-operating with—rather than 
thwarting—her in her efforts for the development of China.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Francis H. E, PaumMer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FRENCH ASPIRATIONS IN THE UPPER YANGTSE. 


(To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—Whilst the attention of the nation is fixed upon Russia 
in the East, few people seem to notice the advances of her 














admiring ally, and yet they are well worth observing. For 
although already unable to digest what she has acquired, 
France is bound to go forward as long as she is split into 
so many parties, none of which any Government of late 
years has been strong enough to overlook. All these parties 
have supporters needing official places for themselves and 
friends, and what matter if the taxes be increased, she 
must extend her dominions for ever fresh posts to be created. 
The part of Siam she acquired some years back was quite 
valueless to the King of Siam. It has cost France so far a 
million and a half francs a year, but it has supplied posts. At 
the same time, Frenchmen acquainted with the East—and 
when a Frenchman knows his subject no one knows it more 
thoroughly—have deplored its worthlessness, and have been 
for some time on the look out for fresh territory that would 
replenish the exhausted coffers of Tonquin. Four years ago 
Lyons sent out a commercial mission to explore the riches of 
China, all the other leading commercial cities of France 
combining with Lyons. Posts on the mission were eagerly 
sought after, and the ten young men who eventually came to 
China might be considered as the fine fleur of the French 
commercial world. Of the two yeurs they spent in China 
nearly half was spent in Szechuan, China’s most silk-clad 
province, as well as its largest and westernmost. Even 
before they arrived, Chungking, its commercial capital, was in: 
the French Chamber described as another Lyons in wealth, 
population, and silk exports. After they arrived, we in China 
began to hear that Szechuan was the Hinterland of Tonquin. 
Fingers were airily moved across maps, and it was indicated 
that if you went inland from Tonquin ina certain direction, 
you necessarily arrived at Szechuan—six or seven interposing 
mountain ranges being, of course, no obstaclemand that the 
commerce of the future should be diverted into this channel 
instead of pursuing a more direct course, as heretofore, down. 
the Yangtse River. “And what about the British sphere of 
influence ?”—“It stops here at Ichang,” finger on map ag 
before. “The rocks and rapids of the Yangtse gorges bar 
England’s sphere of influence, as they bar steamers.” 


Since then a steamer has surmounted those rapids, and 
penetrated into the heart of Szechuan, thus making one more 
effort to strengthen England’s influence,—an effort, be it noted 
in passing, made, as is England’s way, by a private individual, 
not by Government. But before that steamer had even got 
there, a French official mission, this time armed, was already 
on its way up river. The Resident of Tonquin, with some 
fifteen or so armed Annamites, had gone to Szechuan with 
the avowed intention of spending a year or two there. It 
must be remembered that whatever are the daties of a Resi- 
dent of Tonquin, it is an official post that he occupies, and 
that he could get to Paris from Tonquin some three or four 
weeks quicker than he could get to Chungking, whose postal 
and telegraphic communications also leave sadly much to be 
desired. Nothing was heard of this intended journey in 
China before it was an accomplished fact. Indeed, so quietly 
was the whole thing managed, that the expedition was in, 
Szechuan before even one of the Shanghai newspapers got 
wind of it. 


It is the Missions Etrangéres that tries to convert Szechuan 
to Roman Catholicism, a mission that is altogether and ex- 
clusively composed of Frenchmen, certainly many of them 
very devout, good men, but equally certainly all devoted tc 
the interests of France, and with a knowledge of the inuer 
affairs and the official life of the province unequalled 
by any other body. For these French Fathers live like 
Chinese amongst the Chinese, do not go on furlough 
every seven years, and have huge properties and wealth tc 
administer, so that they are a power throughout the province, 
and a very awkward power to deal with, as foreigners, as well] 
as Chinese, have found before now. France claims to be the 
protector of all Roman Catholic missions in China, thus con- 
stituting under extra-territoriality an imperiwm in imperio 
throughout the country, outside its ordinary law, and above 
its ordinary Tribunals. This being sofor all missions, it may 
be imagined what a strong imperium in imperio the wholly 
French Missions Etrangéres in Szechuan constitutes. And 
now of a sudden we learn that the Fathers are teaching 
French throughout the province, a wholly new departure, and 
that the French Government at its own expense is sending 
out to the Fathers a doctor and a chemist, so much solicitude 
does this Government, that discourages Christian effort at 
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home, feel for the Christianising of poor China. A com- 
mercial mission, an armed official mission, and now Govern- 
ment support of the wholly French converting mission. 

It is difficult to eliminate all colour from individual opinion, 
and to decide how much even of what we observe is affected 
by the old spirit that said :— 


“ That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take she, 
*Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we.” 


Bat it must be remembered that when we aunexed Barmah 
there was a French Consul there. And the story goes that 
he used the same Italian interpreter the English officials used, 
and one day the Italian interpreter betrayed the one to the 
other, and a State paper was seen with all arrangements cut 
and dried for the annexation of Burmah to France. And so 
we annexed it first! The story may be somewhat legendary, 
although well known and generally believed. Anyway, that 
same French Consul is now representing France, and very 
ably, in Szechuam. He has reinstated the French Fathers in 
Thibet, from which they have been for so many years driven 
out. And every one must rejoice at this, for if there be a vile 


religion, a religion over converts from which every man of | 
any decency must rejoice, it is the form of Buddhism now | 


practised in Thibet. We may all be thankful the French 
Fathers are once more able to teach and to preach on the 
Thibetan mountains. But it is not for that a Frenchman of 
Protestant descent as well as most Chauvinistic tendencies 
has allowed himself to be banished to Chungking, fifteen 
hundred miles up the river Yangtse. Of all Chinese 
provinces it would seem as if England ought to show most 
interest in Szechuan. We have for years past sent young 
men of great ability to travel through it as Consuls, and 
to report upon its capabilities. The Blue-books, the outcome 
-of their exile and their labours, have been open to all the 
world to study. And those Blue-books, which it would seem 
have been more studied in Germany and in France than in 
England, speak for themselves. Szechuan, the border country 
of China, its land of legend and song; Szechuan, of the 
wondrous Sacred Mountains, with mile-deep precipices from 
their summits, is also a land of oil-wells, and salt-springs, and 
coal-mines; a land of silk, and vegetable wax, and rhubarb, and 
innumerable other drugs; a land of a prodigally luxuriant vege- 
tation. It is also the outlet for the wool and musk of Thibet and 
of the minerals nf Yunnan. If France annexes it—and that 
France is hankering after it is surely clear enough—that 
means that English merchandise and English merchants will 
be shut out as they are shut out of Tonquin. Lord Salisbury 
has once more spoken brave words in the lust instructions he 
has sent to H.B.M. Minister in China. God grant he do not 
eat his words! For it would puzzle even such a great states- 
man to prove that Szechuan and Szechuan’s commerce are 
of no value.—I an, Sir, &c., % 





MISS KINGSLEY AND THE HUT.-TAX. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I should be much indebted to you if you would 
permit me to correct a statement made regarding my opinion 
on the taxation of native races in the Spectator of August 6th, 
in the course of your notice of an article in the Fortnightly 
Review on the Sierra Leone Hnut-tax War, an article I have 
not yet read. You say that I say that the African objects to 
taxes on dwellings, but would pay a poll-tax. I have not 
said so. I,as a mere student of Early Law, stated in the 
Spectator in March what all students of Early Law know, 
wamely, that races in the culture-state of the natives of 
Western Africa regard all forms of taxation on personal 
property as confiscation of that property, as it vests the 
property in the person to whom the tax is paid, It does not 
signify whether the said property be land, house, or anything 
else. I should also like to remark that among the peoples of 
the true Negro stem—i.c., those from south of the Gambia 
down to Cameroons—the exceedingly elaborate system of law 
regarding pawns enables them to realise the true nature of 
direct taxation instantly. Regarding poll-taxes, I beg to say 
that I have not said this would be an acceptable tax, 
because, of course, this is again a form of direct taxation, 
and a poll-tax means enslaving the African population on 
which it is put, according to the African way of looking 
at things. Even I, palm-oil ruffian as I am said to be 
in my sympathies, would shrin& from putting on a poll-tax 


for the sake of the children. It gives me much pleasure ta 
see you will not allow the officers of the Frontier Police to be 
condemned. Many months ago I said this would bea vile 
thing todo. I myself entirely agree with that party, repre. 
sented so ably and with the weight of knowledge of genera. 
tions of men who have dealt with West African natives, the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Manchester, which 
is not quite one and the same thing with the Aborigines’ Pro. 
tection Society, as you are doubtless aware. It is the expressed 
Opinion of the party whom I follow—the mercantile—that 
the existing taxation of the West African trade already 
affords a sufficient revenue wherewith to administer any of 
the English West African possessions. The trade of Sierra 
Leone has been taxed before this war broke out to the 
axtent of 50 per cent. This means I think, Sir, I stand 
tg correction, that the native is taxed to the extent of 
3>/per cent. on all the benefits white interference and 
intercourse give him. I think, therefore, that an additional 
tax of 25 per cent. on personal property in the shape of the 
hut-taxs —even apart from its confiscating character—is 
oppressive; that a system of government that calls for 60 per 
cent. on black and white trades is a system of government 

that is bad. I will not go into the reasons that have led 
| England into such a system, but you will find them in a great 
measure stated in the very best book that has been published 
on West Africa since the seventeenth century, Dr. Freeman’s 
| “ Ashanti and Jaman” (A. Constable and Co.) The truth is, 
| Sir, we are giving to the African, in direct taxation, greased 

cartridges. Greased cartridges were not the one and only 
cause of the Indian Mutiny, but they were an important factor 
init. Nevertheless, the English public must not hastily lay 
blame on the Frontier officers just because they were nearest 
to it when the row began. If an officer of the Frontier Police 
receives orders to collect hut-tax he has got to doit; but the 
blame is not on him; the blame is on the people in England 
I believe; and not primarily on any one who is now in Sierra 
| Leone; but I patiently await the Report of Sir David 
| Chalmers, though how he can be expected to find out the 
Truth, just when no one else is expected, because of the rains, 
| to do easier things than Truth-hunting, is more than I know. 
Still, he is a lawyer, and I have a great faith in lawyers and 
in our present Colonial Secretary himself,—a faith that 
nothing less than the publication of 2 Report that flies in the 
face of Science can shake.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Mary H. KINGSLEY. 
32 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington. 











THE ITALIAN ARMY. , 

(To tue Epiror or THe “‘ SpectTator.”] 
Srr,—The name of Professor Villari is known to all whe 
interest themselves in Italian history or literature as amongst 
the first living Italians, whether as patriot or scholar, or of 
those who interest themselves in the social condition of the 
people of Italy. The following passages from an address 
pronounced by him on the centenary of Savonarola, and 
dealing largely with the most pregnant question of the pre- 
sent state of Italy, will not fail to impress your public with 
confirmation of what I have said of the Italian Army in the 
columns of the Spectator :— 


«When I went to Sicily after the outbreaks of 1893, I heard 
the peasants there using the most violent language against 
the taxgatherers, landlords, and municipalities which oppressed 
them. And, on the other side, I heard landlords, tax- 
gatherers, and municipalities say that the pretensions of 
the peasants increased day by day, and it was necessary 
to repress them by force, otherwise nothing would ever be 
accomplished. Returning one evening to the Hotel des 
Palmes at Palermo, I found myself at the table d@’héte next toa 
major of cavalry. He, conversation engaged, began to say, ‘I 
love our soldier, I have for him a profound admiration. You 
cannot imagine the great and noble qualities he has, the generous 
actions he is capable of’ And this agreed with all the observa- 
tions I made in the villages I visited. Everybody else was evilly 
spoken of, but everybody spoke well of the Army, which still had 
been obliged to put down the disorders by force. Soldiers and 
officers were everywhere received with brotherly goodwill. How 
can it be, I asked myself, that the two classes of society which 
in the village attack and destroy each other, in the Army 
love and praise each other? and I could find no explana- 
tion. Perhaps, I said, they are people from the upper 
and central sections of Italy more advanced in civilisation 
than we of the South. But in the recent disturbances occurring 
in Tuscany and Lombardy, we could recognise a savage outburst 
of class hatreds. And on this occasion another superior officer 
said to me:—‘ Don’t make any mistake, it is the Army which 
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-must educate the country, and succeeds better than any other 
teacher. We call up the conscripts, who, it must be said, come 
from the same social orders which are now provoking disorders, 
and are steeped in the same subversive principles, and yet for a 
reason I do not understand, as soon as they put on the 
uniform they are transformed into lovers of order and dis- 
cipline. They are no longer recognisable.’ Then, I said 
to myself, is the uniform a talisman that transforms the 
man instantaneously? There must be a reason. And think- 
ing it over, I said: when the peasant of the Basilicata, the 
goat-herd of the Abruzzi, condemned to live with the animals, 
like an animal, poor, oppressed, starved, enters the Army and sees 
himself treated by the officers as by a father, by a brother, who 
occupy themselves with him, his health, his food, it is this new 
step into which he enters suddenly that transforms him. The 
Army is, in a moral condition, superior to that of the rest of the 
country, in consequence of the elements which principally con- 
stitute it, the chivalric spirit of the Piedmontese aristocracy and 
the ardent patriotism of the volunteers of the Garibaldean 
bands.” 


I have seen a great deal of the Italian Army, soldiers and 
officers, and I am prepared to go further than Professor Villari 
has yone, and say that if the whole Italian nation could be 
passed throngh the ranks the character of it would be radi- 
cally changed in a generation. I have never seen an Italian 
officer or soldier in a street brawl], and have often seen them 
intervene to make peace, always amiably, courteously, as is the 
habit of the Italian in general when not heated by wine or 
passion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Warren, Cranleigh. W. Sritiman, 





SACERDOTALISM. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SpEcTaToR.”] 


S1r,—Canon MacOoll’s letter in the Spectator of August 6th 
is very valuable as showing the curious one-sidedness of the 
school to which he belongs. Because all means are available 
to God—because He works indirectly as well as directly—the 
conclusion is jumped to that means are the rule, and a theory 
of mediation is set up which directly contradicts the teaching 
of the First Epistle to Timothy, of the “one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” To go straight to God 
through Christ is the height, and, to those who have felt it, 
the necessity of faith. No doubt it is possible, and it is good, 
to believe on the authority of others, as the Samaritans who 
believed because of the word of their fellow-countrywoman. 
Bat the higher faith is theirs who were able to say: ‘Now 
we believe, not because of thy speaking, for we have heard for 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world.” Means are good, as a candle is good in the dark. 
Bat to tell us that means are needed to reach and see Christ, 
Christ who is at all times seeking us, Christ the light of the 
world, is to tell us that we need a candle to see the sun.— 
I an, Sir, &c., J. M. Lupuow. 


(To THe EpiTor or THE “Sprecraror.’’) 


S1z,—If, as Canon Malcolm MacOoll’s letter in the Spectator 
of August 6th appears to imply, “sacerdotalism” simply 
means personal spiritual influence, by which God conveys 
His grace indirectly through human agency, the difficulty 
which so many Christians feel in accepting it is removed. 
Every true believer, every Christian parent, every faithful 
minister of Christ, is in that sense a priest. But surely what 
“gacerdotalism” is generally understood to mean is the 
exclusive official possession, by an outwardly ordained 
ministry, of powers quite independent of the personal char- 
acter or influence of the possessor, which operate, not 
spiritually—i.e., consciously through the will—but in some 
supernatural way which cannot be traced or defined. When 
the Canon writes, as he does, that “ personal influence is a far 
more potent instrament for remitting or retaining sins than 
priestly absolution; for the ¢fficacy of the latter depends on 
the contrition of the person absolved, while personal influence 
may cause moral regeneration or ruin,” he surrenders the 
efficacy of the priestly act except where it coincides with 
such personal influence, and virtually admits that it is not 
needed to supplement such influence. He goes on to say, 
“This awful gift” (of remitting or retaining sins), “we are 
all exercising constantly, and often unconsciously,”—in 
other words, we are all priests to one another.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. F. M. 


[We have received a very large number of letters on this | 


subject, but cau on'y find ruom for these two.— Ep. Speztator ] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To THE EpiTon oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In yonr interesting article in the Spectator of July 16th, 
after declaring that the condition of the working classes will 
certainly go on improving from natural causes, without out- 
side interference, you say that the process might be expedited 
by some compulsory insurance system ; and you suggest that 
every adult should be obliged to buy a 4d. stamp weekly, and 
thus secure, with some State assistance, a pension of 7s., com- 
mencing at sixty-five, and more “honorific” than outdoor 
relief. With all deference, any such scheme is unnecessary, 
unworkable, and mischievous. Most people would not need 
the pension; many would not be fit subjects for it; many 
would not buy their weekly stamp; and the remainder wou!d 
be so few that the machinery would be out of proportion to 
the benefits conferred. For any compulsory universal system 
is a big thing, impossible to discontinue even when unsatis- 
factory, as the Germans have found. The difficulties of 
detail are great,—enforcement of contributions, consequences. 
of irregularity or of loss of stamp-book, or of lunacy, bank- 
ruptcy, emigration, sickness, imprisonment, &. Nor can it 
come into force instantly, unless the scale of contributions 
has some relation to age of contributor, or unless the State 
pays the difference. Then there is the effect upon those 
Friendly Societies who have already begun to provide for old 
age. If outdoor relief to the able-bodied had continued to be 
the practice after 1834, where would the great Societies be 
now? Again, is it clear that to ‘“‘sink” money to ensure a 
pension which he may never receive is a wise course 
for everybody? But if the money is not “sunk,” the 
scale of contributions must be altered unless the State 
is again to make up the difference. Has, indeed, any 
scheme yet appeared not involving, almost inevitably, 
growing calls on the Exchequer? What finality is there in 
the age of sixty-five or in 7s. a week (itself an advance om 
Mr. Charles Booth’s 5s.), or in systems under which the 
State insures to one class of creditors (pensioners) a higher 
rate of interest than it pays to another (Consols holders) P 
What a vista of temptations for candidates and voters. 
Even to the extent that the stamps may cover the cost, the 
objections to pure State pensions are not entirely absent. An 
obligatory purchase of a stamp is, after all, a tax; and nore 
the less so because, like other taxes, it is intended to secure 
some benefit to the taxpayer. Moreover, being a tax, it 
cannot have on character the good influence of ordinary 
independent providence. Surely the whole idea of com- 
pulsory universal State-aided honorific self-insurance is un- 
English and unpractical. We all wish the labouring classes 
to be well off and happy and good, but I for one, Sir, decline 
to believe that public opinion, however ‘ pulpy,” as you call 
it, will in this country be led to prefer a papier-maché 
philatelic plan to the steady, if slow, process which Mr, 
Martineau so well described in the Spectator of July 23rd, 
and which you yourself hold to be at work.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hillfields, Burghfield, Reading. H. G. WILLINK. 





A CAT-STORY. 
(To tae EpiTor or THE “ SpxctTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Possibly you may think the following worthy of its 
forerunners. The hero is a bushy-tailed tabby of Persian 
extraction. Its home is a mile and a quarter from Parkstone, 
in a suburb of Poole. Last November puss’s human relatives, 
before going up to town, brought him over to me in a hamper 
and by train, Poole Station being the other side of Seldown 
as regards this place. The cat was fed and kindly treated 
during the evening. At night it slept in our kitchen, but 
when the door was opened in the morning out rushed the cat, 
and we saw it no more. This house is situated on the skirts 
of the Sandicotes Woods. About three weeks ago a neighbour 
went to the Seldown house to inquire if a cat, which some one 
had brought, was the lost one. Its mistress felt no doubt 
upon the subject, but to make sure puss was taken into the room 
where his favourite chair was installed, and, in a moment, he 
jumped up, curled himself round, and appeared to be in a per- 
fect state of happiness. Now, where can he have passed those 
eight months? Had any one taken him in? If so, why did 
he not run away again? One of his fore-feet is injured a little, 
which suggests a trap; but as there is no game hereabouts, 
why shculd there be traps? May not the fact be, that 
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he wandered about the woods, living on the produce of 


the chase (birds and mice), and gradually working back 
towards Poole, found himself in his old haunts in the park, 
and then easily discovered his old home near by? Batit this 
be so, how one would like a diary of those eight months’ 
wanderings.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Parkstone, Dorset. Sopura BEALE. 





OTTERS. 
[To tae EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTarToR.’’] 
S1r,—I have recently received several instances of the ways 
in which British mammals contrive to maintain their exis- 
tence in spite of persecution. In the island of Islay in the 
Hebrides some years ago otters were very common round the 
lochs and inland streams. Then otter-skin waistcoats became 
fashionable, and many were killed for their skins. The sur- 
vivors took refuge along the coast-line, and now are quite 
numerous there, but have not ventured far inland. A family 
of young otters were reared in safety this summer at the head 


of a tiny stream within a few miles of Didcot Station, and a | 


neighbour of mine had his tennis lawn spoilt three years ago 
by the persistent rooting of some badgers whose home was in 
the banks of another of these little tributaries of the Thames. 
Polecats are, I think, rarer than otters or badgers, but a 
friend of mine saw one last week near Cranleigh in Surrey, 
where the keeper said he had trapped several. Bat the in- 
crease in the number of hand-reared pheasants is the cause of 
the extermination of polecats and many other less destructive 
creatures. 
less young birds on a few acres of land attracts all kinds of 
predatory creatures to the spot: then the keepers are obliged 
to trap or shoot them, and do so with ease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. CoRNIsH. 

Lockinge Rectory, Wantage, August 4th. 





THE STORY OF A RING. 
[To THe Epitor oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1zr,—Some time ago whilst dwelling in an East Coast town, 
I was wandering along the beach, and whilst rooting amongst 
the shingle I picked up a small gold ring, somewhat worn, 
and encrusted, but still in a fairly good state of preservation. 
On examining it I found inscribed on the inside these words, 
* Amor Omnia Vincit.” It was a woman’s ring, evidently a 
betrothal or a wedding-ring. The owner had vanished; the 
land of shadows had accepted her, aided by the sea. I fancy 
she must have gone in one of the many shipwrecks that 
happen from time to time, such as the ‘ Elbe’ or ‘ La Bour- 
gogne.’—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. 


[Our readers will doubtless remember the brooch of the 
Prioress in “The Canterbury Tales,” 
“On which was first ywritten a crownéd A, 
And after “ Amor Vincit Omnia.” 


—Ep. Spectator.) 





“ BULLS.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPErcTaToR,”] 

S1r,—Your correspondent, “ A. B. C.,” is of opinion that the 
gift of making “bulls” is really something to be proud of. 
The following remark of a Highland clergyman shows that 
the Celts in Scotland can lay claim to the same faculty. In 
his sermon preached in a small church in Strathspey, after 
inveighing against slothfulness, he said in closing: “ Do you 
think Adam and Eve went about the Garden of Eden with 
their hands in their pockets ? "—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. N. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “SPectaTor,’’] 

S1zr,—Last year, in the North of Ireland, the following two 
came under my observation. Ina hotel the porter, for my 
information and dutifully in furtherance of the interests of 
his employers, remarked, “If you want a drive, Sir, you 
needn’t go out of the hotel,” meaning, of course, that carriages 
formed part of the establishment. The other was in a con- 
versation incidentally overheard between two workmen. One 
put the question, ‘Were you acquainted with So-and-So?” 
to which the reply was, “No; he was dead before I knew 
him.” This also, I suppose, had a meaning,—viz, that the 
person referred to was known by repute after his death, but 
not personally.—I am, Sir, &c., Jd. E. 


The aggregation of perhaps a thousand defence- | 


(To tHe Epitor or tue “ SPECTATOR,”’} 

S1r,—May I contribute this story to your collection? An 
| Irish friend of mine was describing a dinner-party he had 
| been at. It wasa great success, as two noted talkers were 
| present, each of whom was talking so fast that neither could 

get in a word.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. 


| [To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* Spectator.” ] 

| Srr,—I have myself heard the following curious blunders :— 

| A barn-door owl,” “As cross as a bear with two sticks.”— 
I an, Sir, &c., E. E. 

| 

| [To tHe Epitor or tue “ SpecTatTor.”*] 

| §1r,—The following “bull” was perpetrated recently. At 
a meeting where a committee was being condemned for their 
management, the speaker said: ‘‘ Perhaps you think that in 
our committee half do the work, and the other half do 
nothing. As a matter of fact, gentlemen, the reverse is the 
case.”—I am, Sir, &c., a. ¥. Z 


H (To THe Epitor or tue “SPEcTaToR.”} 

|Srr,—The routine of Government work in our Depart- 
| ment has been recently enlivened by the introduction of an 
| indoor boy messenger of purely Irish extraction. There is 
| a strong Hibernian flavour about him. On St. Patrick’s 
_ morning I observed that this lad had failed to adorn his 
| bosom with a sprig of the national emblem. “C.,” said I, 
| “where’s the shamrock ? ”—“ Och, indade, sorr!” said he, 
“ @’ye think I would disgrace Oireland by wearing the green 
on this” (pointing to his official tunic) ‘“‘ English Govern- 
| ment cloth? No, sorr!” There was no rejoinder. Mr. 
Goschen would probably rejoice at the infusion of such a 
truly national spirit, painful by its exactness, into the Navy. 
Total abstinence on such a plea would leave no pretext for 
Trish “ squabblings ” on this sensitive national question in the 
House of Commons.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Postal Stores Department. 


THos. WEVELL. 


[To rue EpiTor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Can anything be more delightfully bovine than this 
defence in a poaching case? “Indade, your Worships, the 
only bird I shot was a rabbit; and I knocked that down with 
a stick.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. H. J. 


{To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—“‘Irish bulls” are not uncommon, but still less so are 
instances of the readiness of my countrypeople in making 
appropriate remarks. Two kinds of conveyances are com- 
monly used in the South of Ireland, called respectively “in- 
side and outside cars.” A very nice-looking lady whom I 
knew engaged an “ outside car” to take her to the house of a 
friend, who met her with the exclamation, “Is it really you 
on an outside car?” Instantly, the driver said, “ Why then, 
ma’am, is it inside you'd be after putting her, a comely lady, 
that can bear inspection ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IRIsHWOMAN. 








POETRY. 


THE WIND AND THE MAN. 
The Man :— 
Wind on the hill-top! 
Wind in the tree! 
Is there aught in earth or heaven 
That bindeth thee and me? 


I, through the long hours, 
Feebly creep and crawl 

O’er the green smooth shoulders 
Of the huge mountain-wall. 





Whilst thou, in a moment, 

With roaring skirts outspread, 
Leapest from the valley 

To the black mountain-head. 


The Wind :— 
Little puny brother, 
Why question thus of me? 
There is need of me: I doubt not 
There is need of thee. 
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I would smite thee, were I bidden, 
Without pity, without wrath, 
As I smite the gauzy may-fly 
On the rain-swept path! 


I envy not, nor question, 
As I play my eager part; 
But I think that thou art nearer 
To the Father’s Heart! 
A. C. BENSON. 








KS 
BOOKS. 
MIRABEAU.* 

‘Tue difficulties which interrupt the writing of Mirabean’s 
Life are rather artistic than historical. There is no lack of 
apposite material, nor are there any haunting mysteries in 
the career of this man, who lived in the glare of publicity. 
But there is every temptation to spoil the portrait by 
prejudice or exaggeration. Mirabeau designed his own life 
with so great a purpose, he demanded so vast a theatre for 
his performances, that it is not easy, even after a hundred 
-years, to see him in a right relation to his world. Moreover, 
his double character has confused the superficial observer, 
who cannot conceive the subtle shades which separate black 
from white. For truly, Mirabeau was neither white nor 
black; devil and angel, he was Catiline tempered by 
Gracchus, a heroic mixture of public virtue and private 
vice, the Wilkes-Chatham of Macaulay’s witty phrase. But 
great as are the difficulties, Mr. Willert has triumphed over 
them all, and has given us a portrait which is not the less 
large in treatment because it is small in scale. Above all, 
Mr. Willert is not of those historians who overlook positive 
virtue in their eagerness to condemn acasual vice. In truth, 
Mirabean’s faults were many and obvious; nor did the states- 
man himself attempt to conceal them. They were discussed 
assiduously during his lifetime, and since his death they have 
obscured the manifold good he achieved, or might have 
achieved, had fortune and reputation favoured him. But 
Mirabeau, after all, was eminent for a statesmanship, unique 
in his time; and it is for this, as well as for his superb, un- 
conscious gift of drama, that Mr. Willert justly esteems him. 


When Mirabeau, at the age of eight-and-twenty, was im- 
prisoned at Vincennes, he increased his stature during the 
confinement by three inches. And this story gives us the 
only reasonable clue to his character and temperament. He 
was abnormal in all things; he surpassed his fellows in 
energy and unscrupulousness, in repulsion and in charm, in 
intellect and in folly. A glance at Houdon’s bust will 
reveal the man more vividly than volumes of biography. For 
although the sculptor angrily repudiated the desire of packing 
thought into marble or bronze, he could not but display in this 
mottled face something of Mirabeau’s rugged force and vivid 
mutability. Indeed, he was changeable as the sea, and neither 
his father nor his uncle, who watched over his youth with 
suspicion, could ever make up his mind whether the boy was 
destined for saint or sinner. His father insisted that he was 
plastic as sand, and ready to take upon himself any impres- 
sion whatever, if only it were fleeting. His uncle declared 
that “if not worse than Nero he will be better than 
Marcus Aurelius;” but all confessed that at five he was 
the wonder of Paris, and not even his prodigious vices 
hindered the growth of his fearless intelligence. His father, 
who shirked the responsibility of education, thought im- 
prisonment the best of discipline, and the young Mirabeau 
wandered from one dungeon to another. But the punishment 
‘was never irksome, since his amazing geniality converted 
the harshest gaoler into a devoted slave. So passionate a 
lover could hardly make a patient husband, and with his 
marriage the serious troubles of his life began. His love of 
pleasure and display brought him speedily to bankruptcy, 
and he had only been married fifteen months when he owed 
200,000 livres, had pawned his wife’s jewels, and had begun 
to cut down his ancestral timber. Then came the elopement 
with Sophie de Monnier, which was expiated by a term of im- 
prisonment at Vincennes; and thus Mirabeau undertook to 
save his country with a heavier weight of indiscretions upon 
his shoulders than the most upright statesman could sustain. 





* Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert. London: Macmillan and Co. 





“ What could I not have done,” said he, “ had I come to the 
States-General with the reputation of Malesherbes.” But, 
alas! his was not the reputation of Malesherbes, and even 
the turbulent spirits of the Revolution mistrusted him, 
Nevertheless, in statesmanship he was always upright. As 
Romilly said, his ambition was of the noblest kind; only he 
was unscrupulous about the means of gratifying this noble 
ambition. Money was the first necessity of his life; he must 
live in palaces, and enjoy the splendour of reckless luxury. 
Wherefore he was compelled to accept payment from the 
King, or from whomsoever showed an open hand. But he 
was never bought; he did no more than let himself be paid; 
that, says Sainte-Beuve, is the distinction; and it isno wonder 
that the distinction was too fine for the discernment of con- 
temporary eyes. The worst is that Mirabeau’s imperious 
necessities rendered his political sagacity of no effect. He 
was wholly sincere in his devotion to France, and in his 
aspirations after better government. But few would put 
their trust in his sincerity. Once his rapacity was satis- 
fied, he was prepared to show himself a single-minded 
politician. But he could not conceal the extravagances of 
his passions, and all the world suspected a tortuous cunning 
in his most valiant action. His unsurpassed eloquence should 
have dominated the Assembly; his perfect mastery of 
political truth should have convinced the most obdurate; his 
sense of stage effect should have dazzled even his enemies. 
But he was cast aside for such men as Necker and Lafayette, 
whom he despised, and it was without a touch of hypocrisy 
that he deplored “the great injury the irregularities 
of his youth had inflicted on the commonwealth.” His 
temperament drove him instantly to convert thought into 
action. “It .is my fatal destiny,” he complained, “to do 
all things in twenty-four hours.” Yet his superhuman 
efforts were of no avail; in vain did he accomplish the work 
of ten heroes. ‘I shall die,” said he to Dumont, “before 
anything is accomplished; perhaps we shall not meet 
The Members of the Assembly have wished to 
govern the King, instead of wishing to govern through him, 
but soon neither he nor they will govern.” The words were 
prophetic in all senses. After a three days’ debate and a 
reckless orgy, Mirabeau attended the Assembly to protect 
the interests of his friend La Marck. He spoke at great 
length, and gave up to friendship the poor remnant of his 
life. Carried back to La Marck, “your case is won,” he 
murmured, “but I am dying.” Thereupon he composed 
himself for a heroic scene, and truly, as Talleyrand said, no 
man ever dramatised his death to better effect. “ Well, my 
dear critic of courageous deaths,” said he to La Marck, “are 
you satisfied?” And to Frochot he exclaimed with a smile, 
“Yes, raise that head; would that I could bequeath it to 
you!” Would that he could, indeed! For with Mirabeau 
the statesmanship of France was eclipsed, since Mirabeau 
was the one man who might have saved his country from the 
reign of terror, and replaced wanton destruction by wise 
reform. 





MEXICO OF TO-DAY.* 


THERE has been a marked movement among American 
writers of late years to form and encourage a more just appre- 
ciation of the old Spanish life, which has been somewhat 
radely jostled, and, in some places, supplanted, by the 
restless enterprise of the English-speaking North. Even in 
the days when it was customary to speak contemptuously of 
the Spanish colonist as a “ greaser,” and to hold up his pro- 
crastination to business-like scorn, there was still evident in 
American literature a certain consciousness that, apart 
from all questions of progress, the slow and unready 
Spaniard showed in some respects a dignified and noble 
figure in the world. Among other authors who have tried 
to show a friendly attitude to the Spanish-American may 
be counted Mr. Charles Lummis, who now comes forward 
as champion of modern Mexico. Despite the fact that she 
is the nearest of neighbours to the United States, we can 
readily believe that Mexico, as the author says, is un- 
known to the average American. In Europe the country is 
not only unknown, but its very existence has almost been 
forgotten. The average European knows vaguely what was 
the condition of Mexico before the day of the luckless Maxi- 





* The Awakening of a Nation: Mexico of To-day. By Charles E, Lummis. 





London: Harper and Brothers. [10s, 6d. 
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milian ; remembers perhaps that the death of the Imperial 
adventurer was followed as it was preceded by anarchy, and 
fancies that mueh the same can be said of Mexico to-day as 
could be said some five-and-twenty years ago. One simple 
fact of Mexican history will probably suffice him,—namely, 
that from the year 1822 Mexico had fifty-two different rulers 
in little more than fifty years; and so he will ignore another 
fact which has made all the difference,—that for the last 
twenty years Mexico has had but one man as President. 


The suddenness as well as the completeness of the change 
that Porfirio Diaz has effected in the fortunes of his country 
is strongly insisted upon by our author :— 

“The faet remains that yonder disprized country is making a 

development as wonderful as sudden; that while our neigh- 
bourly backs were turned she has stepped out from her darkness, 
young, vigorous, clothed upon with all that gives dignity and 
stability to a nation, and girded as to her loins for the most 
practical of runnings. She is no longer Old Mexico, the 
romantic hag whose wrinkles and tatters we have found so 
grotesque. While we have been achieving a material develop- 
ment, she has wrought the political and social miracle cf the 
century. Within less time than has elapsed since our civil war 
invented millionaires, Mexico has stepped across as wide a gulf. 
From astate of anarchy tempered by brigandage—wherein it was 
better to be President than to be right, and better to be a 
revolutionist than either—she has graduated to be the most 
compact and unified nation in the New World. She has 
acquired not only a Government which governs, but one which 
knows how to govern—and contemporaneously a people which 
has learned how to be ruled. He should be a happy patriot to 
whom it is given to make his country a hundred times as good as 
he found it,—a hundred times as contented, prosperous, and re- 
spected ; and that is what sort of fortune has befallen the creator 
of modern Mexico.” 
The praise which the author, here and elsewhere, lavishes 
upon the present ruler of Mexico is fully merited in spite of 
its sometimes extravagant expression. The one and only 
chance for the regeneration of such a country as Mexico lay 
in the accession to power of a benevolent despot, with the 
strength to enforce his will and the patience to wait; and 
such a man she has found in Porfirio Diaz. The romantic 
career of Don Porfirio as a patriotic leader throughout the 
changing vicissitudes of Mexican revolutions was almost as 
remarkable as the great success he has since achieved as an 
administrator. The man who, twenty years ago, at the age of 
forty-seven, assumed the helm as President was already well 
known to his fellow-countrymen as the most gallant 
and successful soldier, and the most unselfish and 
disinterested politician in Mexico;—famous not only for his 
successes, his hairbreadth escapes, his wounds, and his 
devoted courage as a guerilla leader, but also for the 
generous and loyal self-effacement which he always practised 
in the moment of victory. His whole history revealed 
nothing that would not inspire confidence; and the confidence 
which his country then put in him has never been abused. 
Five times has he been elected President—with one break, he 
has held the office continuously for twenty years—and though 
his re-election may not have been quite constitutional, it has 
proved a priceless boon to his country. The steps which he 
took to strengthen the presidential position when he first 
occupied it were also the first steps in the path of progress; 
for the network of railways and telegraph lines, which 
he swiftly erected as the best safeguard against rival 
pronunciamientos, did wonders in opening out the country to 
commercial enterprise. Public works, institutions, hospitals, 
and, above all, schools sprang up everywhere as if by magic, 
and in an incredibly short space of time a compact and 
prosperous state took form out of a chaos of brigandage and 
warring provinces. 


This feat, practically the work of one man, and that 
man, unless we are mistaken, of Indian blood, is naturally 
calculated to evoke the admiration of its historian; but, 
while one admits the justification of the author’s enthusiasm, 
one wishes that he had given it a more restrained expression. 
Mr. Lummis unfortunately belongs to that school of writers 
which is never satisfied with the bounds of ordinary language, 
but must always seek a more forcible emphasis by the 
employment of unusual words and phrases. Sometimes, of 
course, the result is happy enough; but not unfrequently it 
is not only grotesque but also rather obscure. He wishes in 
one place, for instance, to tell us that Diaz~-has altered in 
appearance during the last twenty years almost as much as 
the country under his rule, and remarks that, “making due 
allowance for the change of fashion in facial landscape-garden- 











ing, Porfirio Diaz was not from the start visibly frontispiece 
by fate for all that he has become.” To the ordinary reader 
such a sentence will not seem epigrammatic; it will simply 
strike him as a peculiarly awkward and cumbrous paraphrase 
of what might be a very plain statement. Again and again, 
when carried away by the author’s vivid description of the 
beauties of Mexican scenery, one finds oneself suddenly 
tripped up by verbal stumbling-blocks of a similar kind. 
However, there is a certain freshness and honesty in the 
author’s enthusiasm which disposes one to feel more leniently 
towards these mistaken efforts in the direction of originality, 
and one must admit too that, in spite of them, his descrip- 
tions of Mexican life and surroundings are convincing as well 
as picturesque. For with all its modern changes, picturesque- 
ness is still the most striking quality of Mexico in the eyes of 
the European. Even the musical promise of such names as 
Manzanillo, Acapulco, Guadalajara, is not belied by the natural 
loveliness of the towns that bear them. And everywhere, 
underlying even the bustling energy of the new life upon 
which Mexico has entered, are traces of the old Spanish rule 
which three and a half centuries ago made her the equal in 
civilisation of the first countries in Europe. It is the fashion 
to speak despitefully of the old Spanish pioneers, to accuse 
them of having destroyed an ancient and more noble civilisa- 
tion than that which they introduced into the New World, 
and to discover nothing but cruelty and greed in their deal- 
ings with its native people; it is a fashion which is based 
largely upon wilful misrepresentation in the past and in- 
curious ignorance to-day. The historian has yet to come who 
will do them full justice, not only for what they attempted to 
do, but for what they actually effected; and in the meantime 
we can only warmly commend Mr. Lummis for his honest 
and spirited endeavour to remind bis countrymen that there 
are two sides to every question. 





NAPOLEON’S “JAILOR.” # 

HERE is yet another ‘Napoleon book.” The very name 
seems to act as a literary charm, not only in the land of his 
adoption and his triumphs, but also in that of his foemen and 
conqaerors, as well as among masses of our American kins- 
folk. And every fresh book about Napoleon, we are told, 
is eagerly devoured, not merely by military and historical 
students, as is the case with “Lives” and “Memoirs” of 
Marlborough and Wellington, but by that strange, un- 
accountable creature, “the general reader,” who usually 
devotes himself exclusively to the feebler forms of circulating 
library fiction. 

We have had innumerable works on Napoleon’s great 
military campaigns, on his political and diplomatic successes, 
and on his genius as a legislative reformer. But Mr. Seaton’s 
little volume is an attempt to throw fresh light on an 
altogether different Napoleonic phase. It is, in fact, a serious 
effort to reverse the common verdict against Sir Hudson 
Lowe by showing another side of Napoleon’s character in his 
réle of a British captive. 


We would say at the outset that we think no fairly un- 
prejudiced Englishman can read Mr. Seaton’s book without 
being convinced that much wrongful abuse has been heaped 
on the “jailor,” and a deal of misplaced pity and sympathy 
wasted on the illustrious “ prisoner,” of St. Helena. Genius 
has a singular posthumous power of bringing over to its side 
the suffrages of mankind. Hence the English of the present 
day, asarule, feel rather ashamed of their lenient punish- 
ment of their would-be enslaver, while few have a good word 
for the resolute Anglo-Irish officer who so faithfully kept 
watch and ward over the “caged bird of prey” which we 
entrusted to his charge. The reason of this is that all the 
romance and poetry are on the side of Napoleon, and only the 
commonplace prose and practical good-sense on that of 
Hudson Lowe. No people—despite our own and the current 
foreign opinion to the contrary—is so sentimental as the 
English; hence (our own immediate safety as a nation being 
no longer concerned) we all bewail the fate of our remorseless 
enemy, the great Corsican, and abuse or ignore our unfortu- 
na‘e agent for faithfully carrying out our orders and doing 
his duty. 

In his admirable and most temperately worded introductory 
chapter, “ The Question Stated,” Mr. Seaton writes :— 
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“French national pride has made it a point of patriotism to 

cling tocharges long after they have been disproved, but something 
different might have been expected from ourselves. Sir Hudson 
Lowe makes no demand on our generosity ; he claims only justice, 
and it is hard that now that he has been more than a half-a-century 
in his grave this claim should not be accorded to his memory. 
Soon after the death of Napoleon a small but noisy group, aided 
by political interest, party spite, and the spurious statements of 
a lying book [O’Meara’s Voice from St. Helena] captured the ear 
of the public to listen to their version of the treatment of the 
Emperor at St. Helena, and they have more or less kept it ever 
since.” 
What Mr. Seaton thinks so unaccountable is, as we have 
pointed out, easily understood. The fiction was accepted, 
and spread because it was on the side of sentiment; the fact 
was ignored and died out because it was merely fact and 
prosaicaily uninteresting. 

To prove that poor Sir Hudson has some distinct claims on 
the sense of justice and fair-play which Englishmen are apt 
to vaunt, Mr. Seaton opens his narrative by a brief account 
of his hero “ before St. Helena.” This part of the book is 
very interesting, and is, perhaps, too brief. Mr. Seaton will 
find some additional references to “Colonel Lowe” in the 
brief “Memoir” of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., 
which Mr. Patchett Martin appended to the second volume of 
his Life and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke. These all go to 
support him in his contention that Lowe wasa vigilant, pains- 
taking, and efficient soldier. Considering his subsequent 
unsought ill-fated office at St. Helena, it is strange that Lowe 
at this time should have raised and commanded a Corsican 
Corps for our service in Egypt. It may have been this cir- 
cumstance which afterwards led the British Government to 
make him Napoleon’s “jailor;” but if so, it was hardly a 
wise thing, considering the jealous and exacting nature of the 
prisoner. Lowe also served with the Hanoverians in British 
pay under Bliicher at L »'psic :— 

“ As the only English officer of rank with this army, Colonel 
Lowe’s position was one of great importance and responsibility, 
and General Stewart complimented him on the clearness and 
detailed nature of his despatches. In this capacity he was pre- 
sent with the Prussian army in thirteen general engagements. 
When the fighting was over, Colonel Lowe was the officer selected 
to bring to England the news of the abdication of Napoleon and 
capitulation of Paris, for which service he received the honour 
of knighthood, the Prussian Order of Military Merit following 
him home, and on his return to Paris the Emperor Alexander 

eonferred on him the Russian Order of St. George. He was also 
made K.C.B., and promoted in June to the rank of Major-General. 
During the summer General Lowe was appointed Quartermaster- 
General of the army in the Netherlands, and was required to 
inspect and report on the state of the fortresses to be established 
as a barrier against France.” 
it is necessary to quote this passage in full in order to dis- 
abuse men’s minds of the still prevailing fallacy that Sir 
Hudson Lowe wasacoarse, low-bred, overbearing, vulgar person, 
who made the “great captive’s” captivity unbearable by acts 
of petty tyranny and personal rudeness. When we clearly 
realise that Sir Hudson Lowe was a good specimen of a 
British officer and gentleman, with a gift for languages, and 
an enthusiasm for his profession, in his day unfortunately too 
rare, and with a record of foreign service of really great dis- 
tinction and variety, we are in a mental condition to follow up 
Mr. Seaton’s plain, unvarnished narrative of the actual facts 
of Napoleon’s captivity. We will then at last realise that 
most of the aggravation and annoyance (to say nothing of 
the vulgarity and rudeness) were on the side of the “ prisoner ” 
and his entourage ; while the “ jailor” was singularly forbear- 
ing and even kindly,—though ever watchful and, it must be 
confessed, unnecessarily hampered by official red-tape at 
Whitehall. 

The facts of the case xre sufficiently clear. It was the 
policy of Napoleon and the French officers with him at 
Longwood to make the Governor’s position unbearable; and 
to appeal by all kinds of devices to the sympathies of 
Europe. In England itself, Lord Holland and others were 
openly on the side of the “ caged eagle ;” and Napoleon, till 
towards the end, firmly believed that his enemies would 
release him; to which end the degradation of his unlucky 
“ jailor” was but a move on the chess-board. It was what 
‘Count Montholon (one of the French officers at St. Helena) 
afterwards unblushingly styled la politique de Longwood, 
adding (in reference to Sir Hudson Lowe), “he had a difficult 
task to execute, since an angel from Heaven as Governor could 
mot have pleased them.” 

The attitude of the French, indeed, is much more intelli- 








gible than that of the English sympathisers with Napoleon. 
“There seems,” writes Mr. Seaton, “to have been no per- 
sonal animosity on the part of the French towards Sir 
Hudson Lowe. Like Lady Teazle, they took away his 
character with the utmost good nature. This is shown, 
not only by their own admissions afterwards, but alse 
by their conduct immediately after the death of Napoleon. 
The ‘hatchet was buried,’ and Counts Bertrand and 
Montholon made their peace with Sir Hudson, who, with 
his accustomed generosity, was quite willing to meet them.” 
In other words, la politique de Longwood was “played 
out.” But the sentimental English had been thoroughly 
taken in. O’Meara’s lying book rapidly went through five 
editions, and many were the indignant denunciations uttered. 
and the pathetic tears dropped over the “jailor’s ” brutal 
conduct. The fair fame of Sir Hudson Lowe was effectually 
and irrevocably ruined, simply because fate had made him 
the official instrument of punishment to a man of colossa! 
genius who was bound to win to his side the interest and 
sympathy of average mankind. Soit happens that we have 
all been bred and nurtured on la politique de Longwooa 
and the pages of the Irish surgeon of Napoleon. But 
sometimes time reverses even so heavily unjust a verdict as 
the popular one against Napoleon’s “ jailor.” The admirably 
discriminative article on Sir Hudson Lowe in The Dictionary 
of National Biography may, perbaps, be taken as a sign of 
the reaction; and now we have Mr. Seaton’s excellent little 
book, which all Napoleonites should read as a matter of duty. 
But we should not have required these belated writings to 
justify our much-maligned fellow-countryman had not the 
all-prevailing sentimentality of mankind been so powerfully 
arrayed against him from the first. To those who still make 
their final appeal to reason and common-sense, and not to 
sentiment, the testimony of “the last great Englishman ” to 
the worth of Sir Hudson Lowe should be final and convincing. 
“T have the honour to know Sir Hudson Lowe,” said the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords in 1833, “and I 
will say in this House or elsewhere, wherever it may be, that 
there is not in the Army a more respectable officer than Sir 
Hudson Lowe, nor has his Majesty a more faithful subject.” 





DIVINE IMMANENCE.* 

Mr. ILLincwortnH’s latest work contains a great deal of 
thoughtful and suggestive writing. In securing that certaia 
points in the idealist argument against materialism should 
mark a permanent advance in thought, rather than a tem- 
porary stage reached in the perpetual ebb and flow of the 
controversy, literary gifts and a power of happy illustration 
are of great value. And in these respects Mr. Illingworth 
is exceptionally well endowed, alike tor effective contribution 
on his own part and for selection from the writings of others 
The latter department—that of selection, notably from ou 
more philosophically minded poets—is a specially interesting 
feature of his volume. Browning would have been grateful 
could he have seen his own philosophical utterances 
utilised in a context so well adapted to display their fall 
effectiveness as engines of vital thought. 


Of the value of the main argument in Mr. Illingworth’s 
work we are less sure than of its literary excellence and of its 
suggestiveness. The fandamental consideration on which he 
insists is the religious influence of the material world. He 
considers first the antithesis between matter and spirit 
generally. He points out justly that in the last resort 
our knowledge of matter is a knowledge not of the 
material by itself apart from the mental; that “matter, 
as we know it, is everywhere and always fused with 
mind.” He argues, perhaps less conclusively, that while 
matter is constantly of use to spirit, spirit is not, in turn, of 
use to matter. “Hellenic sculptures, Gothic Cathedrals, 
medixval painting, modern music [he writes] are only modes 
of matter when regarded by themselves, yet through them 
the soul of man has given utterance and permanence to all 
the varying phases of his inward spiritual history; which 
else would have been fugitive or dumb.” But, on the other 
hand, “spirit is of no use to matter. Man can improve 
material things, of course, from his own point of view, by 
employing them for purposes of science and art, but in sc 
doing he only alters their relation to himself; he does not 





* Divine Immanence;: an Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. By 
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and cannot change their nature.” Hence we infer that spirit 
is the final cause of matter. 

But when Mr. Illingworth proceeds to the religious influ- 
ence of matter as one of the primary facts of observation, and 
claims that that influence points to a spiritual reality behind 
the material world, in the sense in which nearly all religious 
faiths postulate such a reality, he surely assumes both an 
inference and a fact of observation which will be denied not 
only by those who stand much in need of such a work as 
the present, but by considerable religious philosophers. That 
the observation of external Nature, apart from man, leads, 
philozophically, even beyond atheism, is not only denied—as 
Mr. Iilingworth remarks—by such a writer as Lucretius, but 
is questioned by such an eminently religious thinker as 
Cardinal Newman. That its tendency is Theistic is denied 
by very many great thinkers. We cannot neglect that aspect 
ot Nature which Tennyson recalled in the well-known lines :—= 

“ He trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law, 
While Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed.” 

Newman fully recognised that Nature has a religious 
effect on multitudes, and yet he has intimated his opinion 
that it is hard for the accurate thinker to justify this result 
as due to Nature apart from man. The explanation he 
suggests is that a convinced Theist will naturally and 
rightly identify the mind revealed in Nature with the God 
to whom he traces the phenomenon of conscience. But it 
required the testimony of conscience to give any real warrant 
for the Theistic interpretation of Nature. Nature by itself 
may be as reconcilable with a non-moral Pantheism—if not 
with atheism—as with Theism; but it reminds the Theist of 
a God whom it cannot prove. The apparent discrepancy 
between the testimony of Nature and of the human 
conscience may of course be reconciled by the evolu- 
tionist, to whom man is the final outcome of the forces 
at work in external Nature, and exhibits their ultimate 
import. This explanation appears to us to be that 
which is most conformable to observed facts. Mr. Illing- 
worth, on the other hand—mainly, we think, from a hesitating 
inclination to drift into Hegelian modes of expression— 
first finds God to be immanent in Nature, and then con- 
cludes: “but if God is immanent in Nature He must 
also be immanent in man, since man is a part of Nature.” 
This appears to us to be a reversal of the true order of 
knowledge. The suggestion of God which we get through 
our individual conscience is far more definite and sure 
than any suggestion of Him to be found in external 
Nature. But adopting the Hegelian method of considering 
in the first place experience as a whole, Mr. Illingworth treats 
geome of the Hegelian philosophic positions as though they 
were evident axioms, and presents a statement which will 
ke convincing neither to those who do not already accept his 
conclusions nor to many of those who do. 

Again, we are unable to follow Mr. Illingworth in his 
attempt to prove the objective reality of the spiritual world 
as conceived by the great religions, from the presence within 
us of mystic emotion. We believe ourselves that if certain dis- 
tinctions are carefully borne in mind, a very powerful argu- 
ment can be drawn from the religious nature of man for 
Theism, and for a body of objective truth underlying those 
religious economies which have more or less definitely repre- 
sented the movement oi the human spirit towards God and His 
response to that movement. But in the work before us 
there appears to be a real confusion of thought on 
this subject. Mr. Illingworth asks the question—What do 
we mean by “objectively real”? He answers that things 
are real in proportion as they are “related to, and so em- 
braced within, the sphere of personality.” He states very 
effectively the undeniable fact that “those impressions 
which profoundly touch the feelings and modify the con- 
duct of innumerable men, may even be called more real, in 
the only intelligible sense of the word, than their mechanical 
causes, known only to a small minority of the race.” This 
important thought is vividly brought before us in a passage 
which we must allow ourselves to quote and enjoy before 
eriticising the philosophical position which it is made to 
subserve :— 


“Things are real, not in proportion as they are independent 
of us, or removed from us, but in proportion, on the contrary, as 





they are related to us; their removal in space only making them 


more real, because it invests them with a permanent possibility 
of relationship to a larger number of persons. Hence, to return 
to our starting-point, atoms and their properties, as revealed 
by science, are not more real than the sensible impressions 
which they create in all normally constituted persons; while 
those impressions which profoundly touch the feelings, and 
modify the conduct of innumerable men, may even be called 
more real, in the only intelligible sense of the word, than their 
mechanical causes, known only to a small minority of the race. 
Take the sunset for example—a series of ethereal vibrations, 
merely mechanical in origin, and, as such, other than they seem ; 
whose total effect is to create in us an optical illusion, making 
the sun, and not the earth, appear to move. Yet, as 
men watch its appearance, thoughts and feelings arise in 
their hearts that move their inmost being in unnumbered 
ways. Youth is fired with high ideals; age consoled with 
peaceful hopes; saints, as they pray, see heaven opened; sinners 
feel conscience strangely stirred. Mourners are comforted; 
weary ones rested; artists inspired; lovers united; worldlings 
purified and softened as they gaze. In a short half-hour all is 
over: the mechanical process has come to an end; the gold has 
melted into grey. But countless souls, meanwhile, have been 
soothed, and solaced, and uplifted by that evening benediction 
from the far-off sky; and the course of human life to-day is 
modified and moulded by the setting of yesterday’s sun. In the 
same way, a piece of music, a sonata or a symphony, is more real 
to its audience than the acoustic laws which cause it, or the 
instruments upon which it is performed. The world of science, 
in other words, is no more real than the world of sense, the two 
being only different aspects of one continuous whole, of which the 
human organism is also a part. It follows that we have no ground 
whateverfor discounting the religious influence of external Nature, 
as less real than the mechanical phenomena, on which physically 
speaking it depends, and of which, in fact, it may be called a 
manifestation. The two things impress different faculties in us, 
but with equal justification.” 


So far as this extract is concerned with proving that the 
effects on us of the sensible world are more real—in a true 
sense—than the mechanical sequences whereby they are pro- 
duced, that the world speaks to us, and that science knows the 
alphabet rather than the import of its message, it is very 
valuable. If materialists still exist they will do well to read 
it. But when Mr. Illingworth proceeds to consider the 
objection against its religious application, that the mystic 
emotion with which Nature fills us “ has no rigbt to be its own 
interpreter; has no right to assure us of its contact witha 
spiritual object; no right, in a word, to give us any know- 
ledge beyond that of its own existence,” we cannot follow him 
in his answer. It is just here, when we reach the central 
question—How far are we justified in associating the mystic 
emotion with Theism ?—that we are disappointed. And after 
repeatedly perusing the succeeding pages (pp. 57 seq.) we come 
to the conclusion that our disappointment arises from the 
constant prevalence of an indeterminateness of thought repre- 
sented in the sentence just quoted. The author tends through- 
out to treat as identical the questions, “Does mystic emotion 
assure us of contact with a spiritual object?” and “ Does mystic 
emotion represent anything beyond its own existence?” An 
affirmative answer to thc latter question is far more obvious 
than to the former. The emotion with which we contemplate 
a stirring page of medieval history, the sentiment with which 
we look at an old family picture by Romney or Sir Joshua, 
the startling feeling of the pathos of life which comes as we 
suddenly realise in imagination that to the girl in powdered hair 
and patches, life was once what it is to us, that she grew old 
and died, as we must grow old and die,—such emotions 
certainly represent something beyond their own existence: 
yet to admit this is not to admit that they correspond with a 
spiritual object. If our mystic emotions are a development 
of the feelings which prompted ancestor worship or ghost 
worship, they represent something beyond themselves, but 
they do not therefore bear witness necessarily to any Divine 
presence. 

Nay, more, Mr. Illingworth’s unqualified identification of 
reality with “relation to personality” tends sometimes to a con- 
clusion which, if clearly stated, he would, of course, reject. We 
are led to identify the power of any belief over human persons 
with its truth,—the reality of a vivid belief, as a motive-force, 
with the reality of the thing believed. 

Thoughts and beliefs which modify the world’s history 
are, of course, in a true sense, more “real” than the 
cerebral changes which accompany them. Religions, true or 
false, are in this sense more real than minor physical facts. 
The idea of God,the Massulman’s passionate belief in a Para- 
dise of Houris which makes him fight with a fanatical bravery 
which one who did not share his illusions could not approach, 
the ascetic ideals which issue in the self -torture of the Fakeers, 
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the various conflicting faiths the bitter intensity of which has 
made religious wars so specially bloody,—all such inspiring 
thoughts and beliefs are, as Mr. Illingworth truly says, 
in an intelligible sense more real than the brain modi- 
fications which represent them on the physical side. 
The thonghts and faiths are the inspiring causes; the 
physical changes are but the mechanical links whereby 
they are translated into action. But it need hardly be 
added that the reality of a religion as a power does not 
prove the objective truth of what its devotees so passionately 
believe. It is risky to suggest an argument which would 
prove the objective truth of all the contradictory faiths, not 
only of religions which may be regarded as partial manifesta- 
tions of a common truth, but of any conceivable delusion, 
provided it has somehow secured the passionate acceptance of 
a section of mankind. St. Augustine’s idea of God, and the 
Turk’s picture of the Paradise of Houris, which appeals to an 
instinct which is not religious, or even moral,—both have 
almost equally that species of reality which consists in in- 
fluence on human personality and action. 

We have dwelt at some length on these defects, as they 
appear to us, in Mr. Illingworth’s book, because of the great 
practical importance of cogent and accurate statement 
at the present hour, on such subjects as those with which 
he deals. Mr. Illingworth, although he has written 
a valuable and suggestive work on Idealism versus 
Materialism, does not appear to us in his main argument 
to have helped the cause of a distinctively religious 
philosophy. He seems to us to be more anxious to secure 
some kind of fusion between religious philosophy and the 
language of Hegelianism, than to contemplate in all sim- 
plicity the attitude of mind which still keeps so many minds 
in an agnostic position, and to present a statement of the 
case which would appeal to such minds. Still, the work is 
one which contains incidentally many valuable suggestions, 
and will well repay perusal. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 


READERS of Mr. Harland’s Grey Roses will turn with agree- 
able anticipations to his new volume of short stories, and will 
not be disappointed. For in him we have no strenuous 
delineator of unlovely lives, no remorseless explorer amid 
the drains and dustbins of humanity, but a graceful and 
ingenious guide to the realm of fantastic romance. His pro- 
vince, it should be added, is neither that of fairy tale nor 
allegory, nor does he aim either at edifying or instructing, but 
simply at pleasing his readers. The element of “actuality ” 
is not altogether proscribed, but it is never allowed to become 
tyrannously prominent. Even where Mr. Harland chooses a 
well-worn theme, such as that of the King who courts his own 
wife without knowing who she is, he contrives to invest it 
with afreshness and grace that are all his own. The opening 
story of the collection, “The Confidante,” is a very pretty 
sketch of the relations between an attractive young man and 
a beautifal widow seven or eight years his senior. There is, 
perhaps, a trifle too much of the Cherubino in the narrator— 
the Narcisetto Adoncino d’Amor—but the Contessa is a 
delightful creature whose retirement into a convent inspires 
something like resentment in the heart of the gentle reader. 
For it is Mr. Harland’s happy gift to be able to introduce 
us to personages of such convincing charm that we feel 
aggrieved, just as we should feel in the case of living 
friends, if anything happened to cloud their gaiety or 
remove them from the sunny world which they decorate 
and enliven. Mr. Harland deals largely and happily in 
Sovereigns and Princes of imaginary kingdoms, highly im- 
probable, but immensely engaging people, in whom we trace 
an affinity to Prince Otto and some of the characters of the 
New Arabian Nights. At times, as in “The Friend of Man” 
—an admirable sketch of an impracticable humanitarian, 
consumed with a passion for mankind, yet utterly unloveable 
himself, and inconsiderate, even to the verge of callousness, 
to individuals, even when of his own family—we are agreeably 
reminded of Tourgueneff, the Tourgueneff of “ Monsieur 
Frangais.” Though sunshine prevails in most of these 
stories, Mr. Harland does not shrink from giving us glimpses 





* (1.) Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. London: John Lane.-— 
(2.) The Heart of Miranda, and other Stores, being mostly Winter Tales. By H. 
B. Marriott-Watson. London: John Lane. (3.) The Twilight Reef. By H. 0. 
By Joseph 





MacIlwaine. London: T. Fisher Unwin.—/(4.) Tales of Unrest. 
Conrad, 


London: T, Fisher Unwin. 





down the darker paths of life’s labyrinth. There is a note of 
tragic irony in the dénouement of the story just mentioned, 
the “friend of man” being detected cheating at cards at a 
casino, while in “ P’tit Blea” Mr. Harland develops an un- 
expected heroine out of the grisette of the Quartier Latin who 
devotes herself to rescuing an elderly artist from the opium 
habit. But on the whole we prefer him in his lighter vein, as 
in “The Invisible Prince,’ a wholly fascinating comedy of 
courtship. In their exotic charm, their distinction of manner, 
and their elegant detachment from the commonplace these 
miniature romances remind us of the minor pieces of Chopin, 
concerning whom, by the way, Mr. Harland attributes to one 
of his characters the strange remark that he “ interprets the 
strenuous moments of life.” 


Mr. Marriott-Watson’s The Heart of Miranda, published by 
the same firm, is, with the exception of the first story, in 
strong, nay violent, contrast to the airy outpourings of Mr. 
Harland’s fancy. Mr. Marriott - Watson evidently belongs 
to that school of writers, now very much in evidence, who 
devote themselves to the impassioned cult of the abnormal, 
and find crime and vice wholly admirable from an esthetic 
point of view. The volume before us, it may be noted, par- 
takes of the nature of whatis vulgarly known as a surprise- 
packet. It opens with an elaborate allegory, detached from 
time and country, of a beautiful maiden, who wanders forth 
in springtime into the country, and in rapid succession meets 
a number of swains who express their admiration in a variety 
of different ways. First there is the fop, next the votary of 
folly, then the philosophic admirer of contentment, then the 
man of sentiment, then the representative of “lack-lustre 
virtue,” lastly the true lover. It is all vastly pretty, pro- 
digiously elegant in style, but the trail of the literary 
popinjay is over it all. After this dainty exordium, 
however, the author executes a complete literary somer- 
sault, and plunges con amore into the mid slough of 
modernity. “The Dead Wall” is a singularly squalid story 
of a weak husband and a wanton wife. We are ready to 
admit that Herbert Rosewarne’s efforts to brace himself up 
to commit suicide by drink and his maudlin appeals to hie 
wife may be most realistic, but that does not render them 
any the less disgusting. In “The Star Chamber” Mr. 
Marriott-Watson ineffectually challenges comparisons with 
the Vampirologists. The tale is fairly cadaverous, but it is 
not exciting. ‘ Zoraka” is a sufficiently unpleasant story of 
a prisoner of the harem. ‘En Route” deals with the illicit 
love of a married woman for a levanting criminal, with the 
conventional suicidal ending. The last tale, which treats of 
a conjugal misunderstanding, is less repulsive, but that is 
about all that can be said for it. Mr. Marriott-Watson’s 
literary gift, though marred by preciosity, is so unmistakable 
that it is all the more to be regretted he should devote it te 
such unsightly themes. 

The romantic possibilities of Australian life—in the “ back 
blocks,” the bush, and the goldfields—are exploited, if not 
with striking originality, at least with skill and energy, by 
Mr. MaclIlwaine in his Twilight Reef. The story which gives 
its name to the collection is a highly melodramatic and 
thrilling tale of gold-hunger and of thirst, the long-looked-fox 
prize being dashed from the grasp of two pioneers—an 
Australian counterpart to Pylades and Orestes—by a 
momentary act of carelessness on the part of the narrator. 
The catastrophe strikes us as artificial, but the terrible march 
in search of water, the heroism of Dawes, and the quixotic 
abandonment of his claim by the survivor are powerfally and 
dramatically set forth. After this strenuous narrative one 
finds a pleasing contrast in the humour of “The Poet of 
Dead-Horse Flat.” To relieve the unendurable monotony of 
life in an Australian Eden—the Eden of Martin Chuzzlewit— 
two bush-townsmen set to work composing cryptic poems 
“after” Browning and Meredith, and palm them off on 
the editor of a leading Australian paper as the work 
of an old shepherd of the locality, a venerable-looking 
but bibulous veteran known as “Cranky Jim.” The bait 
is greedily swallowed, and the fraud, carefuily fostered, 
develops into a veritable cult. The decayed bush town be- 
comes a sort of literary Lourdes, and silly folk, fascinated by 
the incomprehensible, come flocking from for and wide to 
visit the “sage in sheep-skin.” How remorse ultimately laid 
hold on the perpetrators of the fraud when a charming young 
lady was victimised by their poetical booby-trap, is told witb 
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more ingenuity than capacity to convince. In ‘The De- 
civilisation of Mr. Smyth” we have a somewhat lurid melo- 
drama—part grotesque, part tragic—in the manner, and not 
the best manner, of Bret Harte. The central figure is a 
spectacled young clergyman, apparently of the stamp of the 
“Private Secretary,” who shows unexpected grit, floors a 
burly bullock-driver, and falls in love with an amazon of the 
back-blocks, the handsome horse-breaking daughter of a 
dissipated old Irish cattle-stealer. Here, again, we have a 
most sensational catastrophe, or succession of catastrophes, 
and the picture of Susan Knowles hardly fulfils her descrip- 
tion as being crushed by the load of a man’s work and her 
father’s shame. It may be added that the device of repre- 
senting the slim and meek-voiced cleric as having once been 
the pet pupil of an ex-prizefighter was in its essentials fore- 
stalled many years ago by a writer in Household Words, the 
name of the pugilistic minister being, if our memory serves us 
right, the Reverend Mr. Stockdolloger. 


Mr. Conrad’s really marvellous insight into certain types 
and phases of Oriental character is once more strikingly 
illustrated in the first story of his Tales of Unrest, “ Karain: 
a Memory,” to which attention was called in these pages 
when it appeared in Blackwood, and in the last, ‘The 
Lagoon.” Mr. Conrad, however, breaks new ground in this 
aptly named collection, the scene of two out of the five stories 
which it contains being laid in Europe. The experiment in a 
writer of such commanding ability is necessarily interesting, 
but by no means satisfactory. “The Return,” a long-drawn 
study of conjugal incompatibility, is only redeemed from 
tediousness by such vivid descriptive passages as the follow- 
ing :-— 

“The inner circle train from the City rushed impetuously out 

of a black hole and pulled up with a discordant, grinding racket 
in the smirched twilight of a West-End station. A line of doors 
flew open and a lot of men stepped out headlong. They had 
high hats, healthy pale faces, dark overcoats, and shiny boots; 
they held in their gloved hands their umbrellas and hastily 
folded evening papers that resembled stiff, dirty rags of greenish, 
pinkish, or whitish colour.” 
Mr. Conrad envisages the scene quite from the point of view 
of an intelligent Oriental, and this attitude lends a curious 
interest and freshness to his appreciation of civilised life. 
On the other hand, his stories labour under the initial draw- 
back—and perhaps this may account for the disproportion 
between Mr. Conrad’s genius and the impression his books 
have created on the public—that his white men and women 
nine times out of ten cut but sorry figures alongside of the 
dignified, heroic, unhappy Orientals who people his pages. 
The light that Mr. Conrad sheds on the contact of the 
primitive and civilised man is seldom to the advantage of 
the latter. Even in his grim sketch of the two French 
colonists on a river settlement in Africa, foredoomed by their 
incompetency to a miserable end, the writer’s compassion is 
leavened with contempt. The Breton tragedy, “ The Idiots,” 
is almost unbearably sinister in its relentless treatment of a 
gruesome theme. But the story of Karain, the splendid 
Rajah of a warlike island tribe in the Malay archipelago, 
haunted by the ghost of the comrade whom he failed when 
carrying out a long-premeditated deed of vengeance, and the 
tale of the fugitive Malay consumed with remorse for having 
sacrificed the life of his beloved brother in the effort to carry 
off a native woman from the household of his ruler,—these 
are both masterpieces of exotic portraiture, and at all points 
worthy of the author of The Outcast of the Islands. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ieee 

Regent Square: Eighty Years of a London Congregation. By 
John Hair. (James Nisbet and Cu.)—Of this history of “ Eighty 
Years of a London Congregation” we should say that it could 
have no possible interest for the general reader—meaning thereby 
the reader who is not, or has not been, a member of the congre- 
gation it treats of—were it not that the extraordinary episode of 
Edward Irving’s pathetic and impressive ministry comes into it. 
The “noble Gothic building” in Regent Square, of which this 
book is practically the history, must not, however, be confounded 
with that other Gothic building in Gordon Square where Irvingites 
worship at the present day. Nor is it the church in which Irving 
began his ministry in London. In the year 1822, when Edward 
Irving came up from Annan, his congregation were located in a 
small chapel in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, built in 1796 for 





the members of the “New Jerusalem Church” founded by 
Swedenborg. This chapel or “temple” was held by Sweden- 
borgians of different degrees of orthodoxy until 1805, when 
they deserted it (Mr. Hair does not explain very clearly why), 
after which it drifted through the hands of various sectarian 
preachers until 1812, when it was bought “by the managers of 
the Gaelic Fund for Gaelic preaching, and for some years a new 
company gathered within its walls—a congregation of Scottish 
Highlanders—where in the great city of their exile they listeneu 
to the Gospel, preached to them in their native tongue.” Mean- 
while a revival of orthodoxy and organisation was going on 
among the London Presbyterians, with the result, among others, 
of the formation of what Mr. Hair calls “the New Caledonian 
Congregation,” who bought the Cross Street Chapel in 1818, 
accepting as a condition of tenancy the obligation to provide a 
minister capable of preaching in Gaelic. Twoministers, whose terms 
of office were very short, were able to satisfy the “ bilingual require- 
ment,” but then a difficulty began to be felt aboué getting another 
man who knew Gaelic, and was also capable of winning popularity 
in London. The Lcendoners, we are told, disliked a Gaelic accent. 
Readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s biography will remember how 
Edward Irving came up in the winter of 1821 and preached his 
trial sermon in this little chapel, with the Duke of York among 
his auditors and judges. Irving promised at once to satisfy the 
condition of London popularity. But he knew no Gaelic, and for 
some months it seemed likely that this defect would prevent his 
appointment. The difficulty was got over, however, and in 
October, 1822, he was inducted as ordained minister of the 
Caledonian Church in Cross Street. And there for five years he 
ministered and preached, gathering about him his remarkable 
following of cultivated people of all classes, nations, and intellectual 
endowments, until in 1827 he and his people moved into the Regent 
Square building which had been erected by the congregation he 
had educated. Cross Street had been the scene of Irving’s full 
and unqualified success. But it was in the church in Regent 
Square that the “ manifestations ” began which led to his tragic 
expulsion in 1833. The greater part of Irving’s congregation 
went out with him; and found shelter first in the room in Gray’s 
Inn Road where Robert Owen had formerly preached Socialism, 
and afterwards in a building in Newman Street. There, in 
Newman Street, the sect now known popularly as “ Irvingites,” 
though described by themselves as the “Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” was formally founded, and there its members wor- 
shipped till the fine building in Gordon Square was erected. 
Such are the principal particulars of dates and localities con- 
nected with Irving’s ministry and the origin of the Irvingite sect 
which we have been able to gather from the early chapters of 
Mr. Hair’s book. The story of Irving’s time in London is told 
with considerable detail and sympathy, and it certainly makes 
the most interesting feature of the book. None the less, it is a 
mere episode—almost an excrescence—upon the story of the 
Regent Square congregation. The remainder of the book is a 
methodical chronicle of the inductions, ministrations, and good 
works of the succession of worthy men who have since occupied 
the pulpit that Irving made famous. 


In the Olden Times. By the Rev. Kirkwood Hewat. (Alexander 
Gardner.)—To Scots, and more particularly natives of Ayrshire, 
this book is likely to afford pleasant reading; even Englishmen 
will be interested by many of the subjects discussed, among them 
the account of the Castle of Dundonald, the home of the founders 
of the Stewart race and Robert II. and Robert III. Here Mr. 
Hewat relates a fact perhaps not generally known, — that 
Robert III. was not considered the legal heir by a large 
section. The chapter on “The Gladstones” will be read with 
pleasure by admirers of Mr. Gladstone. The chapter on “The 
Smugglers” and the information about Burns are particularly 
interesting. “Clerical Life in Bygone Days” we consider the 
“tit-bit” of the volume; in this we hear much of the ministers 
of Ayrshire, so often the object of Burns’s satire, who were lazy 
and given to the reading of a few sermons not their own com- 
position in regular order. A propos of this is the story of the old 
lady troubled with sleeplessness, who said to her doctor: “ Oh, if 
I could only get to the kirk I would sleep fine.” The Rev. 
Hamilton Paul, a witty minister, on being presented to a living, 
advertised a sermon to the young ladies of Ayr; his text was, 
“And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed 
him.” With one more quotation from a book which is good 
reading all through, we will close this notice. In the memoir of 
Robert Boyd of Trochoig, a great scholar of the eighteenth 
century, mention is made of a cousin of his, Zachary Boyd, who, 
in an attempt to versify parts of the Scriptures, produced the 
following lines about Jonah :— 


** What house is this where’s neither coal nor candle, 
Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle ? ” 
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Novels and Novelists. (W. H. Allen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Something more than half of this volume is occupied by essays on 
Scott’s novels. The writer criticises certain recent editions, and 
now and then hits a blot. He goes on to give a criticism of his 
ownonthe tales. Heis particularly interesting when he describes 
the circumstances under which they were severally written, and 
when he speaks of the narratives which seem to have suggested 
them. Any future editor of the “ Waverleys” will do well to 
consult Novels and Novetists. In the remainder of the volume we 
have an essay on D’Israeli’s novels, and another on the “ Listado 
Novels,” books of which we must confess a complete ignorance 
They certainly, if one may judge from the extracts, seem to have 
deserved a better fate than they met. But, as our author 
remarks, “in the amazing overflow of modern fiction, many of 
the best novels are submerged and disappear, while much of the 
scum keeps afloat.” The D’Israeli essay is mainly occupied with 
identifications of the dramatis personz, notably that of Theodora 
in “ Lothair” with Margaret Fuller Ossoli. “ Sybil,’ though 
highly praised, is dismissed in a few lines. But it remains the 
greatest proof of D’Israeli’s real political, as apart from party, 
insight. Mr. Escott is quoted with approval when saying that 
when “ D’Israeli departed the whole fabric was dissolved,” the 
“fabric” being, we presume, his political system. But surely 
the “education ” which he gave to the Conservative party goes 
on producing more and more results. Of course the party would 
have had to be educated somehow, but he was the man who 
actually did it. 


Across Country. By John Gilbert. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—We cannot honestly affirm this “sporting romance” to be a 
success. The story at times is unnecessarily drawn out, and fails 
to attract the interest of the reader. Mr. Gilbert, in order to 
inform the reader of some of the previous facts of the life of Jack 
Merton, the hero of the tale, makes the latter indulge in a reverie 
of old times, a very uninteresting performance. The story then 
proceeds with a description of a fox-hunt, of which the first run 
lasts an hour and twenty-seven minutes at a very fast pace, 
and at the end, after a slight check, a score of riders are up; this 
is surely rather quick work, On the same day, during a second 
run, Mary Druce, the object of Merton’s affections, has a bad fall, 
and on being assisted to her feet by Merton in “this thrilling 
moment ” declares her love for him, much to his surprise. An 
account of a dinner given by Merton to his friends is tedious and 
ridiculously drawn out. Merton afterwards goes to Africa to 
better his fortunes, and fights through the Matabele War, an 
account of which claims a considerable part of the volume. 
Mary Druce, in spite of her passionate deciaration of love for 
Merton, marries some one else six months after his departure. 
Merton, however, in another six months has got over this dis- 
appointment, and married the adopted daughter of a rich uncle, 
who has turned up very opportunely. The narrative is written 
in poor style, and in no part claims the interest of the reader. 


The Lay of the Niebelungs. Metrically translated by Alice 
Horton, and edited by Edward Bell, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.)— 
Miss Alice Horton has translated the Lay with fluent and easy 
verse, not very striking, nor, indeed, intending or pretending 
(observe the modest “ metrically”) to be so, but distinctly 
pleasant and easy to read. Possibly a little more labour of cor- 
rection, expended on certain places where the metre halts or the 
rhymes creak, would have been an improvement. But these 
2,379 stanzas, each of four thirteen-syllabled verse, must have 
cost no little pains, as it is, and we are much obliged to the 
translator for presenting the old epic in a shape which makes it 
easy to assimilate. Here is a specimen, where Siegfried sees 
Kriemhilda for the first time :— 


“Then came the lovely maiden: even as morning-red 
From sombre clouds outbreaking. And many a sorrow fled 
From him whose heart did hold her, and eke so long had held: 
When thus the winsome fair one before him he beheld. 


Just as the moon in brightness excels the brightest stars, 
And suddenly outshining athwart the clouds apy ars, 

So seemed she now, compared with dames of tairest guise. 
Then did our gallant hero feel his bold spirits rise,”’ 


An index of names follows the translation, a useful addition in so 
complex a tale. Carlyle’s admirable essay, written when his style 
was at its best (in 1831), is prefixed. 


David Brown, D.D., LL.D.: a Memoir. By William Garden 
Blaikie, DD. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Blaikie occupies 
too much space, perhaps, in telling the story of the late Principal 
Brown, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, whose life 
extended from 1803 to 1897; but that story was worth telling. 
For Dr. Brown was a typical Presbyterian “pastor” of the 
scholarly order who, after doing well as a country minister of the 
Church of Scotland, “ came out at the Disruption” of 1843, became 
a Free Church minister in Glasgow, and finally Professor and 





Principal in his native town of Aberdeen. The most notable 
event in his life was his connection with the famous “heresy 
case ” of Professor Robertson Smith. As he took his full share in 
the opposition to Professor Smith, Dr. Brown also came in for a full 
share of the odium which fell to those who took that side. Dr. 
Blaikie manages this part of his biography with considerable skill, 
contenting himself with showing how Dr. Brown could not. 
very well have acted differently from the manner in which he did 
The most interesting portions of this book, however, are those in 
which he treats of Dr. Brown’s singularly happy domestic life, of 
his hard work as a pastor and teacher, and of his diligence in 
literary production. Dr. Brown was a man not of profound 
but of very nimble intelligence; and, although pronouncedly 
Evangelical in his views, he was on good terms with such very 
different men among his greater contemporaries as Cardinal 
Newman and Dr. Martineau. In a letter written in the end of 
last year to Dr. Brown’s daughter, Dr. Martineau, after an 
allusion to the deaths of Mr. F. W. Newman and Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
the latter of whom he describes as “ my most beloved of pupils 
—never more beloved than when he found a better teacher,” 
writes: ‘‘I more and more am conscious of being but a lingerer 
here, yet, as spectator, if not as actor, I retain unabated my 
interest in the scene, and my faith, deepening every day, that 
‘the former things’ were not ‘ better than these.’” Dr. Blaikie 
writes well, and his biography is certain to be much appreciated 
in Scotland. 


John Knox and John Knozx’s House. By Charles John Guthrie. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—This is not 
a formal biography of John Knox, and its author is careful to 
say that “those who are familiar with the story of that life, as 
told by Dr. McCrie im 1811, and by Dr. Hume Brown in 1895, 
and with Dr. Laing’s edition of Knox’s works, in six volumes, 
will find nothing new in this book, except possibly some of the 
illustrations,” All the same, this volume will serve for very many 
ordinary readers, and for, perhaps, the majority of tourists in 
Scotland at this season, all the purposes of a biography, although: 
whoever wishes to look at it in this light should take along with 
it Carlyle’s different estimates of Knox, and not omit a perusal 
of Stevenson’s essay on the relations of the Reformer with 
women. Edinburgh was the centre of Knox’s political and 
ecclesiastical activity during his later years, and, of course, 
is associated in its turn with the now historic house which 
he occupied in the Canongate. All roads in his life may 
be said to have led from Rome to Edinburgh, and so by 
means of dates, illustrations, and admirably condensed narrative, 
Mr. Guthrie is enabled to tell the story, not only of Knox’s career 
in the Scottish capital, but of those years of storm and stress 
which preceded the triumph of the Reformation when he was a 
galley-slave and an exile. The value of this work, which is in 
every way both valuable and delightful, is enhanced by portraits, 
not only of Knox, but of his leading contemporaries. 


History of England. Part II. (1509-1689). By F. York Powel} 
and T. F. Tout. (Longmans and Co.)—This volume, dealing 
with the history of England from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the Revolution of 1689, and covering, therefore, both Tudor 
and Stewart periods, is the second part of a work the first 
and third parts of which have already been published, and 
consequently fills a gap. As the one author is Regius Professor of 
History in Oxford, and the other fills a somewhat similar position 
in Owen’s College, Manchester, it is quite unnecessary to say 
that the book is marked by impartiality, accuracy of information, 
and balance, if not brilliancy, in style. It is intended for 
middle forms in schools, but adult readers will find it worth 
perusal, especially those portions of it which deal with the 
social and educational progress of the nation during the 
periods which it covers. The authors have done very wisely in 
brightening up their condensed narrative with quotations from 
the poets of the time illustrative of foible, fashion, and “ fad.”” 
Messrs. York Powell and Tout show great skill in treating in an 
essentially uncontroversial spirit subjects that are full of con- 
troversy. Their work is very heartily to be commended. Ths 
type, however, is almost painfully small. 


Stories from Dante. By Morley Chester. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.)—Here we have fresh testimony to the influence of Dante in 
a volume which is intended to make him known to children. 
“The aim of the following pages,” says their author, “ has been to 
detach from his life and work, or from the lives of those asso- 
ciated with him, such incidents and scenes as can be presented in 
a form suitable and attractive to young people.” It might be 
going too far to compare Mr. Chester’s treatment of Dante with 
Lamb’s treatment of Shakespeare, yet there is no question what- 
ever as to the grace and ease- perhaps the ease occasionally 
degenerates here and there into mere fluency—with which Mr. 
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Chester revives the memories of Beatrice and of Dante’s exile, and 
tells once again the stories of the River of Pitch, the Tower of 
Hunger, the Valley of Flowers, the Blind Spirits, the Trembling 
Mountain, the Earthly Paradise, and the Highest Heaven. The 
chapter on the Boy Artist, in which is given an account of the 
origin of Giotto’s Tower in Florence, supplies evidence of the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Chester can utilise an incident 
in Dante’s career. The spiritual truths that underlie the Divine 
Comedy are not forgotten, but they are insinuated rather than 
directly enforced. 


Osmanli Proverbs and Quaint Sayings. By the Rev. E. J. Davis. 
(Sampson Low and Co. 12s. 6d.)—Some twenty years ago, 
one Ahmed Midhat Effendi published at Constantinople a collection 
of Turkish proverbs. This Mr. Davis has here reproduced, giving 
in the body of the work the transliterated Turkish with a transla- 
tion and occasional notes, and in the appendix the original in 
Turkish characters. The book will be found to contain, as most 
collections do, bona quaedam mala, or, anyhow, mediocria vlura. 
“The Tartar sells his father” (pretty good, considering that the 
Turk isa Tartar). ‘He says to the greyhound ‘catch’; to the 
hare ‘run.’” “Are you searching for camels’ tracks on the 
Aleppo Road?” “The grandfather has eaten sour grapes and 
the teeth of the grandchildren ache.” “ After crossing the sea, 
he is drowned in the brook.” “In business let friends look out.” 
“Though the camel go to Mecca forty years he does not become 
a pilgrim.” “Temporise! Allah is bountiful.” “One should 
contemplate water in a cup, and a ship on the wall.” “Do not 
make a habit, do not abandon a habit.” “A pilaff is not made 
with words.” “There is many an axe that strikes a fallen tree.” 
“The chimney takes fire from the inside.” 

The Citizen of India. By W. Lee-Warner. (Macmillan and 
Co.) — This is no ordinary handbook, as the reader soon 
sees. Let any one study paragraphs 5-7 in chap. 1, “The 
Village,” dealing respectively with the good and bad of the 
old system. After the “Village” comes the “City.” Here 
we have a noticeable description of the system of municipal 
taxation. From these we pass on to the “District” and its 
“Executive.” A sketch follows of the British and Native States, 
of the supreme Government, and the system of home control. 
Other chapters give a description of the various races of the 
peninsula, of legislation, of the Fleet and Army (two hundred 
and six thousand, of whom seventy-three thousand are Euro- 
peans), of the Public Health, Taxation, Public Works, &c. 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s book, while thoroughly judicial in temper, 
is a great defence of British rule in India.— Along with this 
we may mention Constable’s Hand-Gazetteer of India, com- 
piled under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, edited, with 
additions, by Jas. Burgess, C.I.E. (A. Constable, 10s. 6d.) The 
foundation of the book is the index to the “ Hand-Atlas of 
India”; additions from various sources bring up the number of 
names from nearly twelve thousand to nearly twenty thousand. 


The Works of Horace Rendered into English Prose. By William 
Coutts, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Coutts is certainly com- 
petent to translate Horace. This does not imply that his book 
was wanted. If he could have solved the insoluble, and, as he 
puts it himself, produced a version “at once faithful and idio- 
matic ””—well and good. As it is, he does not, we think, 
approach the unattainable as near as some of his predecessors. 
We take “ Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum” (iii., 12) 
as a sample. “The pursuit of toilsome Minerva” is ambiguous 
for “studium operosae Minervae.” The words really explain 
telas; “the web, busy Minerva’s toil,” we would suggest. 
Lavit should not be “bathes,” which might suggest that 
Neobule sees him as he swims. She sees him when he comes 
fresh from the bath, and so lavit should be “has bathed.” “To 
receive the boar that lurks in the dense thicket” is really without 
meaning, Latitantem is a pregnant construction, and must be 
given in some such way as “ when he breaks from covert.” 

Untold Tales of the Past. By Beatrice Harraden. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons.)—Miss Harraden chooses some time in the 
past, and, taking some name, generally one about which little or 
nothing is known, weaves a romance round it. There is a Viking 
in the first story, a City apprentice in the second, the third 
introduces us to Joan of Arc before she went on her mission. 
After this we hear about William of Wykeham, Caxton, and 
Queen Elizabeth, this last appearing in an unusual mood of 
leniency. The last six stories take us back to classical times. 
We may venture to suggest to Miss Harraden to be more careful 
about Roman names. Valens Claudius, for a Roman about the 
middle of the first century, is a quite impossible combination. 
The stories are very prettily written indeed—perhaps “ Phidias 
and the Image Maker” is the best—and the illustrations, though 
unequal, are attractive. 


Niccolina Niccolini, By the Author of “Madlle Mori.” (Gard- 





ner, Darton, and Co.)—We are not prepared to affirm or to deny 
that marriages between persons of different nationalities tend to 
happiness ; but it is certainly a fact that they often make the 
basis of a good novel. Niccolina, child of an Italian artist who 
has failed to make his mark and an English girl who has mor- 
tally offended her family by her marriage, is an interesting 
person, and has an interesting story, which is told with the skill 
of a practised writer. The pictures of Italian life as it is lived 
in out-of-the way places which the modern spirit has not 
reached are admirably vivid. The old maid, Sora Emilia—old 
maids in Italy are not the independent persons they are in 
England—her servant Mirtilla, Signor dei Bardi, the Florentine 
painter, and Gino, most delightful of Italian boys, are some of 
the pleasant people whose acquaintance the author of Niccolina 
Niccolini gives us the opportunity of making, an opportunity not 
to be neglected. 


Pictures of Southern China. By the Rev. J. Macgowan. (R.T.S. 
10s. 6d.)—Mr. Macgowan devotes chapters to Shanghai, Foochow, 
Kushan, Amoy, Swatow, Hong-kong,and Canton. And he certainly 
succeeds by the help of some admirable photographs in giving us 
some vivid pictures of Chinese and Anglo-Chinese life. He is 
descriptive rather than critical, and is content, for the most part, 
to deal with the surface of things. But he has not failed to look 
below, and now and then he has some serious discourse of what is 
to be seen there. In the Amoy chapter, for instance, there is a 
remarkable account of geomancy, the Chinese Fung-shuy, a 
superstition which, we are told, is “a positive curse to the 
whole nation.” Imagine what would have been the result to 
England if it had been forbidden to touch the great coalfields 
for fear of disturbing some mysterious power which might 
have brought trouble on the country. It is in this same 
chapter that Mr. Macgowan gives us some statistics of the 
growth of Christianity which have a distinctly hopeful look. 
Self-supporting native churches are a proof which cannot be 
gainsaid. 

The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. Translated from the 
Russian by Léon Golschmann. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is a 
very lively story of bear-life in Siberia. ‘ Mishook’ and his sister 
are twin bear cubs. Their father has been killed while devouring 
a field of oats; before they are full-grown they lose their mother. 
Then they themselves fall into captivity. The life of a bear in 
the woods must be, in a degree, a matter of conjectures; how he 
behaves himself as a companion of man there are means of 
knowing. Both parts of the book are well done, and the illus. 
trations are decidedly good. 

The Stolen Fiddle. By Walter H. Mayson. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—We cannot say that this book is a success. There is 
throughout a series of forced situations which grate on the 
reader. John Sinclair, one of the chief characters, has a reputa- 
tion for wit, and he gives the idea of always making desperate 
efforts to sustain this reputation. Many of his jokes utterly fail 
to raise a smile; the best is an undoubted “chestnut.” The 
account of the Christmas party is drawn out in a tedious manner. 
One part of the book does afford some good reading, the actual 
discovery of “the stolen fiddle.” The “trial” scene is, to say 
the least of it, unrealistic. 

The Story of the Potter. By Charles F. Binns. (G. Newnes.) 
—Mr. Binns tells the “story of the Potter” in something 
less than two hundred and fifty pages, with which he contrives 
to cover nearly fifty centuries. He begins with Egypt, takes us to 
Greece and Rome, to prehistoric America, to China and Japan, 
and, not to give a tedious enumeration of persons and places, in 
the end to Etruria (in Staffordshire, not in Italy), and the great 
name of Josiah Wedgwood. A final chapter gives an account of 
the processes and materials actually in use at the present day. 


The Prince’s Diamond. By Emeric Hulme-Beaman. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—This book, by the author of “ Ozmar the Mystic,” 
is a thoroughly attractive romance. George Travers, who 
tells the story, picks up a diamond ring which is well known, 
and said to possess a peculiar property, though the finder him- 
self knows nothing about it. It is through this property, anda 
remarkable resemblance to the ruler of a State in Eastern 
Europe, whom he afterwards personates at a critical period, that 
the events here narrated take place. Interest in the story is 
well sustained throughout, and the characters are well drawn; 
indeed, the vanity, conceit, and egotism of Travers are depicted 
in a way worthy of our best novelists. This delightful character 
alone would be sufficient to make the book a success. We con- 
sider that the book is as good as any we have read lately, and 
will at once place Mr. Hulme-Beaman on the list of successful 
writers. 

Notes on Political Economy. By a New Zealand Colonist. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—We are not concerned to discuss the 
questions which the “Colonist” treats in this volume. What 
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he says about them has the special interest of being said from 
his own point of view. The subject of Protection, for instance, 
is dealt with in an intelligent way. The Colonist gives reasons, 
which, if not convincing, are worth consideration, why Protection 
is useful to a newcommunity. Then there are some observatious 
on the centrifugal tendency of all colonies, and there is a hint 
that Australia may follow in the way of the States. Probably the 
policy of federation may work in the other direction. An Austra- 
lian Dominion would be far less likely to divide itself from the 
Mother-country than a number of isolated States. One reason 
would be the increase of dignity, giving the feeling of alliance 
rather than dependence. 

John Gilbert, Yeoman. By R. G. Soans. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.) —This “Romance of the Commonwealth” is a fair 
specimen of the historical tale. The scene is laid at Amberley, 
on the Arun, a country with which the author is evidently 
familiar. The hero is a Royalist, and the lady he loves is of 
the same persuasion, but, unfortunately, has an uncle of the 
narrow Puritan type. The great Protector himself is introduced 
among the dramatis persone. This isa risky experiment. It is 
difficult to make so very great a personage equal to himself. 


The Farée Islands. By J. Russell-Jeaffreson. (Sampson Low 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Russell-Jeaffreson has travelled much in 
Northern regions,—Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, &c., and now 
has added the Farée Islands to his list of acquaintances. It takes 
some time to reach them, twice as long as to get to a Norwegian 
port, but the time is not ill spent. They are not hackneyed or 
spoilt. The people are simple and hospitable; and there is 
abundance of sport, especially in angling, whether in salt water 
or fresh. The trout-fishing especially, as described in these 
pages, is enough to make an angler confined to overfished 
streams wild with envy. With a Berthon collapsible boat almost 
anything might be done, and, for the present, there is no sign of 
the place being overrun. It is worth mentioning, too, that the 
houses are clean, and the fare, though limited as to variety, good. 


Byeways. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen and Co.)—Here we 
have nine stories, most of them of a somewhat weird kind. 
When the writer would relieve the strain with a little humour, 
as in “ A Boudoir Boy,” we do not know that we are much better 
pleased. Byeways is another instance of the unaccountable 
passion which nowadays possesses writers, and, we presume, 
readers—for there must be demand if there is supply—for 
painful, not to say ghastly, effects in literature. 





SOCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Of the three volumes, The Merchant of Venice, edited by A. W. 
Verity (Cambridge University Press), and the same play, edited by 
H. L. Withers (Blackie and Son), and Henry IV., First Part, 
edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A., it would be sufficient to 
say that they belong to three series—‘The Pitt Press Shake- 
speare,” ‘The Warwick Shakespeare,’ and “The Clarendon 
Press Series”—which are of acknowledged excellence. It is 
only right, however, to point out a new departure of an ingenious 
kind which Mr. Withers employs to test the result of a pupil’s 
reading. The play is to be read carefully from beginning to end 
before the introduction or the notes are consulted. Then the 
scholar’s acquisitions are tested. Among the minor characters, 
for instance, Jessica stands fifth. Her character is carefully 
analysed, and shown to have other features besides gaiety, not 
all so pleasant. For each item a blank is left, which the learner 
is expected to fill up with references.——Three other English 
classics prepared for the use of English students are Selections 
from Wordsworth, edited by W. T. Webb, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, edited by the same (same 
publishers) ; and The Odes of Keats, edited by Arthur C. Downer, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press). The first and second belong to a series 
of text-books primarily intended for Indian students; the third 
is constructed on somewhat different, and we may say more dis- 
tinctly literary, lines. The careful analysis of the technique of 
Keats’s metrical expression is particularly noticeable——In 
Science we have:—An Elementary Course of Physics, edited by 
Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), containing 
“Mechanics, Properties of Matter, Hydrostatics, and Heat,” by the 
editor; “ Wave Motion, Sound and Light,” by W. D. Eggar, M.A.; 
and “Magnetism, Electricity,” by J. R. Barrett, M.A. The 
volume is copiously illustrated, and in a style which manuals 
of this kind do not always exhibit. Notes on Observations, by 
Sidney Lupton, M.A. (same publishers), is scarcely a text-book, 
but it may be read with much profit by students who have 
reached a certain point of proficiency. Experimental Mechanics. 
By G. H. Wyatt. (Rivingtons.)—The third of a series of 
“ Handbooks of Practical Science.” Among the subjects of which 
it treats are the pendulum, the lever, equilibrium of forces, 
acceleration, and momentum.——Elementary General Science, By 











A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and Lionel M. Jones. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—In Mathematics :—An Introduction to Algebra. By G. A. 
Chrystal, M.A. (A. and C. Black.)—Professor Chrystal ranks 
himself as an exponent, at least in a tentative way, of reformed 
mathematics. What he says about the old text-books contains so 
apt an illustration that we cannot refrain from quoting it :—« If 
general principles appeared at all, they were usually huddled 
apologetically into a chapter of ‘Miscellaneous Theorems,’—an 
arrangement which we might parallel by building a man of 
muscle and tendons, &c., and putting all his bones into his coat- 
tail pocket."—-A Simplified Euclid, Book I., by W. W. Cheriton 
(Rivingtons), has something of the reforming spirit in its 
method.— Arithmetic, with Numerous Examples, Exercises, and 
Examination Papers, arranged by A. E. Laing, M.A. (Blackie and 
Son); and, from the same publishers, Higher Arithmetic and Men- 
suration, by Edward Murray.——Arithmetic for Schools. By S. L. 
Loney, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 





*,* We are asked to state, with regard to the letter of Mr. T. 
C. Knaus in the Spectator of August 6th, that, so far from 
nothing being done to “locate the historical associations ” of 
Pontefract Castle by tablets, plans, or guides, several shields are 
fixed at various points of interest, with appropriate inscriptions, 
while an illustrated and exhaustive guide-book of eighty pages, 
of which a copy has been sent us, is on sale at the lodge gate of 
the Castle. 
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Smith (F. Hopkinson), Caleb West, Master Diver, Cr 8V0 sesseseee (Constable) 6/0 
Tottenham (B. L.), In the Shadow of the Three, cr 8vo .....,... (Hutchinson) 6/0 


Williams (D.), Medical Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, cr 8vo...(Caszell) 10/6 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Lady Mary of the Dark House, cr 8vo ...(Bowden) 6/0 








Zangwill (I.), The Celibates’ Club, cr 8V0 ...........sseeccsseesssseeres (Heinemann) 6/0 
Terms of Subscription, 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 


aaubsascuonseuensetuiebacusansensVouesycdapeues FS. 6c OT: 8.550 2 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ADIDAS Gsicindcetasiasobascnsivasscnsdasesthcunesbiceness 


Kingdom 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ Jokn 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpxHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THe Sugscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaALIGNAnt’s LiBRARy, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Ture Haroup A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








sé 
LIBERTY” SIRANG PRINTED-SILK. 
SUITABLE FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 


An Eastern Woven Silk, especially prepared for 


FOR 
a Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printing in England, Of ex- 
SEASIDE DRESSES, ceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing qualities. 
FETE-GOWNS, In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 


AND colourings. 
EVENING COSTUMES. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 
Patterns post-free. PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
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OCBYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
68 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
@# Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1897 £425.000,000. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 





104 





OUR 


EYE S. 











“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.50 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’ ”_ Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM 
St. PETERSBURG). 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, S.E.R.). 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
Cr A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY. 
PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE AND PROMOTION. 


Major Neary has had 10 years’ experience in coaching, having only had one 
failure in the last four years. 





CIVIL DEPARTMENT, 
M® J. TINNISWOOD AND MR. J. E. MALON. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA LITERARY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
UNIVERSITIES, &e. 
Mr. Tinniswood and Mr. Malon have had seven years’ successful experience of 
Army Examinations, and Mr, Tinniswood has had through his hands and been 
largely responsible for the work of more than 50 successful candidates in the 
last three years. 





Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (3.E.R.) The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
etands in ha own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket and tennis, and 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is s ample stabling. 


WORK NOW )W GOING ON. 


4, DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... .. «. Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects ofa ‘High School Curriculum. Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses, &., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hand:worth, A Boarding-House (Thorne 
Will, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
‘Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum, Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
( Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 

the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy situation; ex- 

ceptional advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Languages. 

Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER, Hazel- 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, 8.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries. 


RIVATE TUITION.—PUPILS SPECIALLY PRE- 
PARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &c., by a Cambridge First - class 
‘Honoursman, assisted by a Fifth Wrangler. Individual tuition, only a few 
being taken. Beautiful and healthy situation on bank of Thames, Boating and 


fishing.—J. G. OBANCELLOR, M.A., Cross Deep, Twickenham, 
IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 




















E T. ADDISON OHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for Public 
Schools or Royal Nary. References to Many Head-Masters, Parents, and Old 
Pupils, Head Rugby Scholarship won in June, 1898,—Address, Milford, Godalming. | 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Faull information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





YUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

“BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops 
onda large gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 





HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head- Mistress—M ss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head-Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JACK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 


bane HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowéen Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 








] | ARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H, WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London, Large buildings and 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. Fees moderate.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrBgLs, 
FOREST HILL, §.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 








Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 


L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 





TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRAN SFERRED to the CHARGE of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Up “9d Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Oricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 





{EVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1432, 
h FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500 ft. 
above sea. Most healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
numbers. Staff all Graduates in Honours. Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sationally as well as grammatically. New Technical Buildings, Laboratory, 
&c. Games good.—Address, G. E. HESLOP, M.A, 





OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large house and 
grounds on East Coast of Scotland. Healthy, bracing situation; gravel 
Field for cricket and football in grounds. Preparation for tage oe rege 

0) t) 


soil. 
and Navy.—R. BRUCE LOCKHART, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late 
Corpus Christi College, SEAFIELD HOUSE, BROUGHTY FERRY. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, Miss Wills will be in London shortly to see parents. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVE 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, ‘Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Head-Master—The Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A 
The Committee of the School wish to make it known that while the Founda. 
tions are strictly confined to the Sons of Clergymen, the Sons of Laymen as well 
as the Sons of Olergymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers, 
Fees—Sons of Laymen, = guineas per annum, 
Sons of Clergymen, 
An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable i in'the School is HELD in 
JANUARY of each year. 
There is a Special Fund for leaving Exhibitions. 
All particulars and List of Honours may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY (1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W.) 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on September 9th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.— 

FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHI. 
BILIONS, Exam. Nov. 15th, 16th. Valuable tig Sameer agg 7 a 
situation. Modern School-house. — Head - Master, Rev. W. TOR 
CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at Marlborough). 


J gt TIRION, SHREWSBURY.—THOROUGH EDU- 














CATION OFFERED to the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN under 
Certificated Teachers and Visiting Masters. Healthy detached house in open 
position with good garden, Pupils prepared for Public Examinations. Honours 
and Special Distinction gained in Music, Science, & Languages.—Unsolicited testi« 
monials as to individual care can be seen on soplention to THE PRINOIPAL. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships ong on DECEMBER 7th. Open to 

boys jainiog 3 NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 16th. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 

ARM Y CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &e., at the 

Universities since November. Excellent health record. Fine historic surround- 

ings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. — Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J, GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 





COUNTY COUNOIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


Tbis Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricaltural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
sever Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. Inclusive fees for residents 
in Kent and Surrey, £60 a year; other counties, £70 a year. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 








ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
aud has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee. 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—_The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, 


IsSHoOP’S STORTFORBD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 














ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes included the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, a 
Cla-sical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, 12th place in Woolwich Entrance 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to #75 ayear.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0O.P. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHCOL ror BOYS rrom 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games. 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 

















ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


_ * * > 


Head-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 








NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1léih and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 





ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 





ENIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 





Elevated Situation. 





For Particulars Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





PECIAL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. 

Mr. E. L. HAWKINS (M.A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 
various Oxford and Cambridge Exame., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 
at 12 VICTORIA STREBRT, S.W. 

He also bes by correspond Prosp 


+ 


and terms on application. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst, 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Staff of 3 Resident Graduates; Boys under 14, average number 25. Honse 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground; good bathing ; 
cricket field; gymnasium ; carpenter’s bench. Several Kntrance Scholarsh'ps 
receatly gained at Public Schools, Illustrated prospectus, with full particulais 
sent on application.—Head-master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A.Oxon, 














ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


THE CovuRSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of ave; those 
at the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate 
Grade for Students not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to 
both Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of 
the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(ExHIBITION Roap, S.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manu- 
ae and Teachers. Fees for a full Associateship Oourse, £25 per se:sion. 

roiessors :— 
Civ.] and Mechanical Engineering... W. O. Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.0.E. 
Physics and Electrical Engineering W.E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry see ee a0 .. H, E. ARmstrona, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics .. O. Hewnrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 

(Leonakp STREET, O1ty Roan, E.O.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, Fees, 
£15 per session, Professors:— 


Physics and Electrical Engineering... «. 8. P, THompson, D.Sc., F.R.3. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics... W.E. Datpy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry ... ae aes es «» KR, MELpota, F.R.S., F.LC. 


JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresbam College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exc:llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. [Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 





WITZERLAND.—The Principal of a highly recommended 
Boys’ School in Lausanne will be in England during August for inter- 
views. Exceptional opportunities for learning French and German. BOYS 
leaving the Public Schools RECEIVED for janguages. English home life; 
excellent food; bath-rooms, separate bed-rooms; football, &c.—Apply, 63 
Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANOIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Zirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 








AKHAM SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS at 
the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial class. 
Laboratory. Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms moderate. 


NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGIN3 SEPTEMBER 2lst, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Mr. Sipney SPOKES, 
Dental Surgeon to the Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Exhibitions will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 26th. 

ct tates Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarced 
annually, 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. 

Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident (as House Surgeon, House 
Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &.), are filled up by competition during the year, 
and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dressersbips, are open to Students of 
the Hospital without extra fee, HKesident Officers receive free board and lodging. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c,, may be obtaine 1 
from University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

R, J. GODLEF, M.S, B.A., F.R.C.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

‘Beis “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 8rd with an Introductory 
Address, at 3 p.m., by Dr. CaLEy. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. N. Moore, J.P., in the Chair, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded ty Examination on 
September 21st and 22nd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities, Special attention is directed to 
the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. Collier. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,009 super- 
ficial square feet, was opened in May. It «ccupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vaca- 
tion of last vear, were completed by the middle of the Winter Session. The 
Physiological Laboratories have been farther increased, and form a series of 
Hat which occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new 

nildings, 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of the Hos- 
pital have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new labora- 
tories, class rooms, and a new museum. A complete re-organisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made with provision of extensive new 
laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens with a snecial Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

. P, FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENOES on October Ist. 

The Annual Dinver will be hell in the College Library on Monday, 
October 3rd. Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
nse, and no beds are closed. Being the only general Hospital for bast 
London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In- 
patients last year, 11,146; out-patients, 161,033; accidents, 14,781; major opera- 
tions, 2,720, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more 
appointments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any 
otber hospital.—Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All 
are free - Students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have 
tree board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
gine annually, SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
Oct ober. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for etudying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &., will 
be completed by October Ist. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is witbin easy reach of the Hospital. 
aon and Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 

ub. 

‘ Ee Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
olle ge, 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, & , apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 


ST: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
+ ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

‘the WINTER SESSION of 1598-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in Anatomy, 
Poysiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’s Students from the Universities, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
MEDIOAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
= for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 

itioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of 1 Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Code Unicope 


140 ETRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 


wired 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

17,264.—£5 4s, is asked for to make contributions from an adopted daughter 


and friends up to 6s. 6d. weekly towards the support of an elderly widow, 
formerly a schoolmistress. She is entirely confined to one room by rheumatism. 


18,764.—A Western Committee ask for £3 5s, to complete an allowance for a 
single woman of 75. The pensioner had at one time £80, which she had saved, 
but it was nearly all lost in the failure of a lodging-house, Friends and oid 
employers give 4s, a week, and the clergy ls. a week. 





15,428.—£2 10s, is needed towards an allowance of 9s, 6d. a week to a very 
feeble widow, aged 73, who requires much care and attention. She is visited 
frequently by a district nurse. Her only living children, two daughters, and a 
former employer contribute the balance of the allowance. 





17,215.—Wanted £6 10s., to complete an allowance to a highly respectable 
woman of 73, formerly a cook, but in bad health for the last ten years ; | own 
savings have long been exhausted, and she has no relations who can help, 





18,177.—Help is asked to continue a pension of 6s. 6d. weekly to a very 
respectable widow aged 73. Has been a small shopkeeper, Relations and. 
clergy help. £5 17s, is required for another six months, 





19,683.—£7 16s, is required to complete a pension of 10s, a week for a widow 
aged 66, and a son aged 46, who has been a helpless cripple from birth. Sin:e 
her husband’s death some years ago the woman has supported the son by her 
Own earnings, with a little help from her married children. She is now past 
work, and her children cannot give her euough to support her, though they are- 
doing what they can. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may” 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _ . = 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








OOKS WANTED, 10s. 6d. each offered :—“ Peter Simple,” 

3 vols. 1834; ‘* Naval Officer,” 3 vols., 1829; “*‘ Heptalogia,”’ 1880; “Rent in 

a Cloud,” 1869; Tyndall, “ Hours of Exercise,” 1871; ‘* King’s Own,” 3 vols., 

1830. For SALE, “ Studio Magazine,” complete set, 13 vols., £7 103. Rare 
books supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


‘* ARGONAUT” CRUISES. vinx tad’ itr: 


eB PEROWNE. This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse> 
power 4,000, is fitted with all modern comforts and improvements, electric light, 
excellent cuisine. £14 14s. NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE (19 days). Baltic 
Canal, Kiel, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Wisby, Gothenburg, Christ:ania, August 17th, 
£10 10s. BRITISH ISLES CRUISE (13 days). Newcastle, Tilbury (for London 
passengers), Portsmouth, Plymouth, Queenstown for Killarney, Kingstown for 
Dublin, Portrush for Giant’s Causeway, along the Western Islands to Aberdeen, 
Leith for Edinburgh, Tilbury. September 6th to 15th or 20th. £14 14s, CRUISE 
(19 days). LISBON, MADBIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS, TANGIER, and 
GIBRALTAR. £26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENSCRUISE. Ex- 
teuded Cruises, including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor.— 
Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W, 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly till further notice, 








Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/- tins, 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO HIS SON ON RELIGION. 


By Rounpe 1, First Earl of Selborne. 

GLOBE.—“ The style is clear, the reasoning simple, the tone admirably devout 
‘and fair. The work is one which may well be placed in the hands of a youth old 
enough to busy himself with the serious matters of which it treats. By such it 
will be found eminently suggestive and stimulating.” 


Novels of the Day. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


THE FOREST LOVERS. 


A Romance. 
URICE HEWLE 
A "PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 


JOHN 
Berwick. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. F. Emity 





THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Netue K. 
BLISSETT. 

THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. Rozenr 

THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. Winston 


THE GENERAL MANAGER'S STORY. 
Hereert E, HameB.e 


WHERE THE TRADE WIND BLOWS. 


CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. James Lane Aten. 


NOW READY.—THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


ustrated. price 1s. 4d.. CONTAINS: 
THE BATTLE oF “MANILLA BAY. The Destruction of the 
Spanish Fieet described by Eye-Witne: got With a Sketch Plan. 
1, Narrative of Colonel George A. 
- Colonel George A. Loud’s Diary, ar during the Battle. 
. Narrative of Dr. Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior-Surgeon of the Flag- 
Ship ‘ Olympia.’ 
reales of Joel OC. Evans, Gunner of the * 
AN ARTIST WITH ADMIRAL SAMPSON’ s “FLEET. By 
TER RussELL. With Picture- from Sketches made on the spot. 
FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. With a Discussion of 
Pending Problems. By F. A, VANDEERLIP, With a Map and Pictures from 


Photographs. 
LIFE IN MANILLA. 

Photographs. 
And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





By W. Cummine. With Pictures from 








JUST PUBLISHED.—NEW EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


By CHAS. LOWE, M.A., 
Author of ‘*‘ Alexander III. of Russia,’ &c. 


“Every man will be glad to have such a book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
*‘ An animated sketch of the great Chancellor’s career,”—Saturday Review. 


2s. 6d. 


RT. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


A Study from Life. By HENRY W. LUCY. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 4&5 Adam Street, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 

OATALOGUES sent on application, 








SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


On Angust 15th, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SKETCH - BOOKS :—The Paris Sketch-Book— 
THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK—Notes of a Journey om Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo, &c. Wth 16 Full-page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts, and a 
Portrait of the Author by Maclise, 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 

is completed on April 15th, 1899, 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 

application. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE, — Ze SECOND EDITION of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 
DAL E, 6y Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
zs nearly exhausted. A THIRD 
EDITION 1s tn the Press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best 
work......The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.” 

TABLET.—“ The tragedy of this tine novel may be summed up in a line— 
it consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever...... Its interest is sustained to the last ; and when the 
catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, 
somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 


“The most amusing book of the Season."’—Loxvon Review. 
Fourth and Revised Impression exhausted. 
Fifth and Revised Impression ready next week, 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘“‘‘ Collections and Recollections’ will rank high 
among the books of recent years which have added to the gaiety, of the nation. 
It is the best jest-book whieh has been published for a long time.” 

TRUTH.—“ The most interesting diary that has been published for years.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to Prepare 
the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, &c. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. —State wants. 


Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock, “ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


| ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we oe oon see 











1848 


£30,000,000 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


| SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PatTross—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ogo of YORK, 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LOBD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS. CxHarmmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Deruty-CHainmMay—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUG 
Puysitcun—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A..M.D. SeEcertTanr—G, - HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. | Annual Income, £407,694. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
= paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 
embers, 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 











ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5.—Assured Members ‘have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 
WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ceaxtep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PABTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DOG STORIES 


FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 
Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 


Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.”’—Standard, 
‘© 4 very interesting series.”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.O. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN GRDINAIRE, ,Po 2ozn. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to I4s, 83. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
ticn this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 178% 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottle s. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRK BECK BAN K: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,''09,000 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demind. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


po2t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
HE UNION BANK 0of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Manager. 








Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
NDON. Established 1782, 

LowxstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, ? Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, ; Secretaries. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which ave added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 














With Introduction by 
JI. $T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An aittrac- 
tive aud amusing book.”’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.— it is a bright littl le 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes, 


London : T. ‘FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





Messrs. ARCHIBALD CON- 
STABLE and C0. have just 
Published SIX NEW 
NOVELS, at all the 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD 


LOVE. By Pact Leicester Forp. 68. 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. 
By F. Hopkinson Smitu, Author of 
“Tom Grogan,” &c. 6s. 


DINKINBAR. By Hezzert 


C. MacIzwarnz, Author of “ The Twi- 
light Reef.’”’ 6s. 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. By 


Virna Woops. 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN’ GOSPEL. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENRosE. 6s. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. 


By Joseru F. Cuar.es. 6s. 





= 

STEPHEN BRENT. By 
Puitip Larareve, Author of “ Salt of 
the Earth.” 2 vols., 12s. 

*¢ There is a wealth of character-portrara!, ani the 
pages teem with fascinating people, very diverse, but 
all admirably drawn, and interesting from their very 
consistency and naturaluess.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE POTENTATE. By 


Frances Forpes-RoBERTSON. 6s. 


TWO NATIVE NARRA- 
TIVES OF THE MUTINY IN 
DELHI. Translated from the Origi- 

nals by the late CuarLes THEOPHILUS 
Mercatre, C.S.I. (Bengal Civil Ser- 
pen Demy Svo, with large Map and 
2 Portraits, 12s. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY 


ART. By R. ve wa SIzERANNES. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: 


a Study in the “Paradiso.” By 
EpmunpD GarpNeR. Demy Svo, 12s. 


UNFORESEEN TENDEN- 
CIES OF DEMOCRACY. By Epwin 
Lawrence GopkIn. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By 


Joun HouuinesHeaD. Profusely Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
TERRISS. By A. J. Suytue. Pro- 
fusely Iliustrated, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN 
ASHANTI AND JAMAN. By R. 
Austin Freeman. Fully Illustrated, 
and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 
WESTMINSTER. 





NOTICE. —first Large 
Edition entirely exhausted. 
SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 


CHINA IN 
TRANS- 
FORMATION. 


BY 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, 
formerly Deputy Commissioner, Burmah, 
and Administrator of Mashonaland, Special 
Correspondent of the Times, &c., Author 
of “Across Chrysé,” “The Key of the 
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